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CALENDAR 


1916-1917 

June  26   Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 

August  19   Saturda> — Summer  Term  ends. 

September  18-19  .  Monday-Tuesday — Registration  for  Freshmen. 
September  20-21  .  Wednesday-Thursday — Registration    for  Sophomores 
and  Juniors. 

September  22  ....  Friday — Registration  for  Seniors. 

September  25   Monday — First  Semester  begins. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  2  ...Thursday-Saturday — Thanksgiving  recess. 
December  1-2  ....Friday-Saturday — Education  Conferences. 
December  18   Monday — Christmas  vacation  begins. 


January  2   Tuesday — Classes  resume  work. 

January  29  Monday — Mid-year  examinations  begin. 

February  5   Monday — Second  Semester  begins. 

February  22  Thursday — Washington's  Birthday. 

February  28   Wednesday — Charter  Day. 

April  2  Monday — Easter  vacation  begins. 

April  9   Monday — Classes  resume  work. 

May  30   Wednesday — Memorial  Day. 

June  4  Monday — Final  examinations  begin. 

June  10  Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  13   Wednesday — Commencement. 

June  18-23   Monday-Saturday — College  Entrance  Board. 

Examinations  for  admission. 
July  2   Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 
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FACULTY 


Samuel  Black  McCormkk,  A.B.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancelor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

S.  B.  Linhart,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  University. 
Albert  Ellis  Frost,  A.B.,  Sc.D.,  University  Registrar. 


Will  Grant  Chambers,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  and  Professor 
of  Education. 

Graduate  Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  1887;  A.  B.,  Lafay- 
ette College,  1894;  A.  M.,  same,  1897;  graduate  scholar,  Clark  University,  1897-8; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1899-1901;  teacher  in  public  schools, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  1887-8;  instructor,  Central  State  Normal  School,  1888-90; 
professor  of  mathematics,  Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania,  1894-7;  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  education,  Moorhead  (Minn.)  State  Normal  School, 
1901-4;  professor  of  psychology  and  child  study.  Colorada  State  Normal  School, 
1904-9;  professor  of  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1909 — ;  dean  School 
of  Education,  same,  1910 — ;  fellow  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  president  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education;  author  of  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Ideals. 


Raymond  William  Sies.  Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 

A.  B.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1907;  graduate  scholar,  same,  1907-8;  A.  M.. 
■ame,  1908;  research  scholar,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1908-9; 
fellow,  same,  1909-10;  doctor's  diploma  in  education,  same,  1913;  Ph.  D.,  Colum- 
bia University,  1913;  teacher  in  public  schools,  Newhall,  Iowa,  1901-2;  superin 
tendent  of  schools,  Oxford,  Iowa,  1902-5;  professor  of  educational  administration, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1910 — ;  fellow  American  Association  for  the  Advance 
ment  of  Science;  author  of  Teacher's  Pension  Systems  in  Great  Britain. 


Charles  Barr  Robertson,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

A.  B.,  Westminster  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  same,  1896;  M.S.,  same,  1896;  grad- 
uate student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1899-1900;  principal  Eau  Claire  (Pa.) 
Academy,  1893-4,  West  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Academy,  1894-5;  head  department  of 
natural  science,  Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania,  1895-1903,  State  Normal 
School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  1903-7;  professor  of  psychology  and  education  and  super 
intendenl   of  Bchoolfl  of  practice,  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  1907-11; 

•ofe  tot  oi  tecondary  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1911 — ;  director  oi 
university  extension,  same,  1919 — . 


Thomas  Joseph  Kirby,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 

Graduate  Indiana  State  Normal,  1902;  A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1  !)<>(> : 
master'!  diploma  In  education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1910;  A.  M.. 
Colombia  University,  1910;  doctor's  diploma  in  education,  TeacherB  College,  Co 
lumbia  University,  L918;  Ph.  I >.,  Columbia  University,  1913;  instructor,  Indiana 
State  Normal  SchooL  summer  term,  1903,  1906,  1908;  superintendent  of  schools, 
Beottsburf,  [nd.,  1906-8;  supervisor  of  day  industrial  schools,  Children's  Aid 
Society,  New  York  City,  1910-13;  instructor  in  education,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  191 1;  professor  OI  elementary  education,  same,  1913 — ;  author  of  Practice 
in  the  Case  of  School  Children. 
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Gardner  Cheney  Basset.   Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  and 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Clinic. 

A.  B.,  Clark  College,  1911;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1913;  assistant 
in  biology,  Clark  College,  1909-10;  assistant  in  psychology,  same,  1910-11; 
university  scholar  in  psychology,  John  Hopkins  University,  1911-12;  university 
fellow  in  psychology,  same,  1912-13;  resident  investigator  in  psychology  and  neu- 


rology, Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution, 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  1913-14;  assistant  professor  of  educational  psychology, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914-15;  director  of  the  psychological  clinio,  same. 
1914 — ;  professor  of  educational  psychology,  same,  1915 — ;  author  of  Habit  Form- 
ation in  a  Strain  of  Albino  Rats. 


Herbert  Reynolds  Kniffin,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 

Student,  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  City,  1905-6,  School  of  De- 
sign, Columbia  University,  1907 ;  diploma  in  fine  arts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1909  ;  teacher  in  Pope  Pius  Art  and  Industrial  School,  New  York  City, 
1906-7;  assistant  director  of  art  instruction,  Newark  (N.  J.)  public  schools, 
1909-12;  head  department  of  art,  Summer  School  of  the  South,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
1914;  instructor  in  fine  and  industrial  arts,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912-13; 
assistant  professor  or  fine  and  industrial  arts,  same,  1913-14;  professor  of  fine 
and  industrial  arts,  same  1914 — . 


Will  Earhart,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Supervisor  of  music,  Franklin  (O.)  public  schools,  1890-96,  Gi-eenville  (O.) 
public  schools,  1896-8,  Richmond  (Ind.)  public  schools,  1898-1912;  director  of 
music,  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  1912 — ;  lecturer  in  music,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 1913 — ;  conductor  Richmond  (Ind.)  Music  Festival  Chorus,  1905-12,  Rich- 
mond Symphony  Orchestra,  1909-12;  author  of  Art  Songs  for  High  Schools,  Music 
in  the  Public  Schools,  etc. 


William  Francis  Ashe,  Lecturer  in  Play  and  Physical  Education. 

A.  B.,  Mount  Union  College,  1903;  student,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1909-13; 
teacher  in  public  schools,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  1897-8;  principal  of  elementary  school, 
Dubois,  Pa.,  1907-8;  superintendent  of  schools,  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  1908-10;  director 
of  Ormsby  Recreation  Park,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1910-13;  super- 
intendent Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1913-15,  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1915 — ;  lecturer  in  play  and  physical  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1914 — . 


Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Lecturer  in  Elementary  Education. 

Student,  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University,  1898-1900;  principal 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Training  School,  1893-5;  director  of  practice  school,  State 
Normal  School  (now  State  Normal  College),  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  1895-7;  supervisor 
of  kindergartens  and  primary  schools,  Newark  (N.J.)  public  schools,  1897-1901; 
assistant  superin  endent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1901-10;  assistant  to  superin- 
tendent, Richmond  (Va.)  public  schools,  1910-12;  director  of  elementary  practice 
teaching,  Pittsburgh  Training  School  for  Teachers,  1912 — ;  lecturer  in  elementary 
education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — ;  president  department  of  elementary 
education,  N.  E.  A. ;  joint  author  of  First  Journeys  in  Numberland,  author  of 
Guide  Books  to  English,  etc. 


Clarence  Valentine  Kirby,  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts. 

Student,  Union  University,  1893-5,  Art  Student's  League  of  New  York. 
1895-8;  teacher,  Technical  High  School,  Denver,  Col.,  1900-1910;  head  depart- 
ment of  art,  Summer  School  of  the  South,  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  1911,  1913,  1915; 
director  of  art,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  public  Schools,  1910-12,  Pittsburgh  public  schools, 
1012 — ;  lecturer  in  fine  arts,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1916 — . 
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Myron  James  Walter,  Lecturer  in  Nature  Study. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1907 ;  teacher,  West  High  School,  Rochester, 
N.  Y„  1916-7,  Olean  (N.Y.)  High  School,  1907-9,  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  High  School, 
1909-10;  instnictor,  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  1910-13;  head  de- 
partment of  science  and  agriculture,  same,  1913-16;  director  of  nature  study  and 
school  gardening,  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  1916 — ;  lecturer  in  nature  study,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1916 — . 


Mrs.  Alice  Mary  Carmalt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 

Graduate  Teachers  College,  New  York  City  (now  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University),  1894;  teacher  in  public  schools,  Lowell,  Mass.,  1878-90;  critic  teacher, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Training  School,  1890-93;  superintendent  of  model  school  and 
teacher  of  methods,  Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania  1894-1904;  instructor 
in  elementary  methods,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1910-13;  assistant  professor  of 
elementary  education,  same,  1913 — ;  member  Board  of  Public  Education, 
Pittsburgh. 


Cecil  Kenyon  Lyans,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  of  Education. 

A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1909;  Rhodes  scholar,  Oxford  University,  1910-13; 
B.A.,  same,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1914;  assistant  principal,  Summit  (S. 
D.)  High  School,  1904-5;  instructor,  Central  Oregon  State  Normal  School,  Drain, 
Oreg.,  1905-6;  teacher,  Coquille  (Oreg.)  High  School,  1909-10;  instructor  in  his- 
tory of  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914-15;  assistant  professor  of  history 
of  education,  same,  1915 — ;  author  of  The  Doctrine  of  Formal  Discipline. 


GrOERGE  Ellis  Jones.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

A.B.,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan.,  1909;  A.M.,  Clark  University, 
1913;  fellow,  same,  1913-15;  Ph.D.,  same,  1915;  superintendent  of  schools,  Moran, 
Kan.,  1905-8;  principal  Marion  (Kan.)  High  School,  1909-12;  assistant  professor 
of  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — ;  author  of  Tuberculosis  Among 
School  Children,  Training  in  Education,  etc. 


Thomas  William  Burckhalter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Graduate  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  (now  Interntional  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  College),  Springfield,  Mass.,  1905;  B.  P.  E.,  same,  1907;  bachelor's 
diploma  in  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1907;  B.  S.,  Colum- 
bia University,  1907;  M.  P.  E.,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  1910;  director  of  physical  education,  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Military 
Academy,  1905-6;  physical  director,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  1906-7;  assist- 
ant in  Gymnasium,  Columbia  University,  1906-7;  instructor  in  physical  educa- 
tion, University  of  Missouri,  1907-9;  instructor,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School,  1909-10;  head  department  of  physical  education,  State  Normal  School, 
Valley  City  N.  D.,  1910-14;  director  of  Lawrence  Park,  Pittsburgh  Playground 
Association,  1914-15;  supervisor  of  physical  training  for  boys.  Bureau  of  Recrea- 
tion, Pittsburgh,  1915 — ;  instructor  in  play,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914-15; 
assistant  professor  of  physical  education,  same,  1915 — . 


Meredith  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Childhood  Education. 

Diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1902  ; 
diploma  in  kindergarten  supervision,  same  1912;  B.  S.,  Columbia  University,  1914; 
instructor's  diploma  in  kindergarten  and  elementary  education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1915;  A..  M.,  Columbia  University,  1915;  supervisor  of 
manual  training,  Colorado  8prings  (Col.)  public  schools,  1902-5;  teacher  in 
Horace  Mann  Kindergarten,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1912-14;  in- 
structor, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1912-15;  assistant  professor  of 
childhood  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — . 


\l>ki.e  May  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Art. 

Oraduate  Dayton  (O.)  Training  School,  1904;  bachelor's  diploma  in  education. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   190M,     B.8.,  Columbia  University,  1908; 
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teacher  in  public  schools,  Fairview,  O.,  1904-5;  teacher  of  domestic  art,  Dayton 
(O.)  public  schools,  1905-6;  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie, 
Wis.,  1908-10;  director  of  household  art,  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  1910-14;  supervisor  of  practice  teaching  in  household  art,  Western 
Normal  Training  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich..  1910-14;  instructor  in  household  art, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914-15;  assistant  professor  of  household  art,  same, 
1915 — . 


Mary  Gloyd  Waite,  Assistant  Professor  of  Childhood  Education. 

Kindergarten  diploma,  Misses  Law's  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
Toledo,  O.,  1897;  certificate,  Toledo  Normal  School,  Toledo,  O.,  1900;  diploma 
in  kindergarten  supervision,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1909;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University,  1909;  teacher  in  private  kindergarten,  Toledo,  O.,  1897-8, 
Denver,  Col.,  1898-9;  primary  teacher,  Toledo  (O.)  public  schools,  1900-1901; 
kindergarten  teacher,  same,  1901-4;  kindergarten  teacher,  Newark  (N.  J.)  public 
schools,  1904-7,  Cincinnati  (O.)  public  schools,  1909-14;  instructor  in  childhood 
education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914-15;  assistant  professor  of  childhood 
education,  same,  1915 — . 


Marguerite  Louise  McLean,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Science. 

Graduate  of  school  of  music,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1905 ;  A.B.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1907;  graduate  of  school  of  domestic  science  and  art,  Stout  In- 
stitute Menomonie,  Wis.,  1909;  supervisor's  diploma  in  household  economics, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1915;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1915; 
supervisor  of  domestic  science  and  art,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association, 
1909-13;  instructor  in  household  science  and  art,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1912-13;  assistant  professor  of  household  science,  same,  1915 — . 


Frederic  Charles  Clayter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Graduate  Hackley  Manual  Training  School,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  1910;  student, 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1911-14;  stu- 
dent with  master  craftsmen,  London,  Eng.,  1913-14;  teacher  of  manual  training, 
private  school  for  boys,  Jubilee,  111.,  1910-11;  instructor  in  industrial  arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1914-16;  assistant  professor  of  industrial  arts,  same,  1916 — . 


Katherine  Foulke,  Instructor  in  Secondary  Education. 

Graduate  Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania,  1893 ;  A.B.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1914;  A.  M.,  same,  1916;  teacher  in  public  schools,  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  1893-4,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  1894-7;  assistant  principal  of  elementary  school, 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  1897-1903,  New  Castle  High  School,  1903-13;  instructor  in 
secondary  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914 — . 

Huldah  Jane  Kenley,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Graduate  Richmond  (Ind.)  Training  School,  1899;  student,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago,  1905-6  student  in  music,  Earlham  College,  1909-10; 
teacher  in  public  schools,  Richmond,  Ind.,  1902-10;  teacher  of  music,  Calumet 
(Mich.)  public  schools,  1911-13;  instructor  in  music,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1913—. 


Susan  Trowbridge  Canfield,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Student  with  Mr.  Harrison  Wild,  1901-2;  student,  Tomlins  School  of  Music, 
Chicago,  1901-4;  diploma  in  music,  same,  1906;  student,  Dalcroze  College  of 
Music  and  Rhythm,  Helleran,  Dresden,  1913-14:  teacher  in  public  schools,  South 
Evanston,  111.,  1903-4;  first  assistant  supervisor  of  music,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
public  schools,  1904-8;  supervisor  of  music,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association, 
1908-13;  instructor  in  music,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — . 


Percy  Gahan,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Graduate  international  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  (now  International  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  College),  Springfield,  Mass.,  1909;  physical  director,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
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Boys'  Club,  1907-8;  teacher  of  physical  training  for  boys,  Pittsburgh  Playground 
Association,  1909-11;  supervisor  of  physical  training  for  boys,  Pittsburgh  Play- 
ground Association,  1911-15;  director  of  Ormsby  Recreation  Park,  Bureau  of 
Recreation,  Pittsburgh,  1915 — ;  instructor  in  play,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
1912-15;  instructor  in  physical  education,  same,  1916 — . 


William  Franklin  Kennedy,  Instructor  in  History  of  Education. 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh  1912;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914 — ;  superintendent  of  schools, 
Duncannon,  Pa.,  1891-4,  Lewiston,  Pa.,  1894-1910;  principal  of  elementary 
schools,  Pittsburgh,  1910 — ;  instructor  in  historv  of  education,  Universitv  of 
Pittsburgh,  1915 — . 


George  Preston  Ecklesj  Instructor  in  Commercial  Education. 

Graduate  Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  1890; 
graduate  Carlisle  Commercial  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1895;  M.  C.  S.,  Duquesne  Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh,  1897;  student,  University  of  Pittsburgh  1910 — ;  superintendent 
of  schools,  Glenolden,  Pa.,  1898-1900;  teacher,  Cheltenham  (Pa.)  High  School. 
1901-4,  Pittsburgh  high  schools,  1906 — ;  instructor  in  commercial  education,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — . 


Agnes  Burns  Ferguson,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Title  of  associate,  University  of  Chicago,  1908 ;  graduate  of  normal  course  in 
physical  training,  Oberlin  College,  1911;  A.  B.,  same,  1911;  student,  school  of 
medicine,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — ;  teacher  of  physical  training  for  girls, 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1911-13;  supervisor  of  physical  training  for 
girls,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1913-15,  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1915 — ;  instructor  in  play,  University  of  Pittsburgh  1914-15;  instructor  in 
physical  education,  same,  1913 — . 


Edna  Whiteman..  Instructor  in  Story  Telling. 

Student,  Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  1903-4,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-10;  children's  librarian  Cleve- 
land (O.)  Public  Library,  1904-9;  instructor  in  story  telling,  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  1910-12;  supervisor  of  story-telling  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
1912 — ;  instructor  in  story  telling,  Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — ;  instructor  in  story  telling,  Universitv 
of  Pittsburgh,  1913 — . 


Emma  Lucy  Wildi:r,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Graduate  State  Normal  School,  Randolph,  Vt.,  1909 ;  student,  Posse  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastic,  Boston,  Mass.,  1912-13,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — ; 
teacher  in  public  schools,  Springfield,  Vt.,  1909-12;  teacher  of  physical  training 
for  girls,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1913-15,  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Pitts- 
burgh. 1915 — :  instructor  in  physical  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1916 — . 


Karl  Gottlieb  Heinrich,  Instructor  in  Dancing. 

Student,  Mary  Wood  Hinman  Normal  School  of  Dancing,  Chicago,  1910-11; 
graduate  Ctialif  liussiun  School  of  Dancing,  New  York  City,  1915;  assistant  di- 
rector of  North  Side  Hoys'  Club,  Racine,  Wis.,  1906-7;  social  worker,  Archer 
Road  Setl»;rnent,  Chicago,  1907-8;  teacher  in  playgrounds,  South  Side  Parks, 
Chicago,  1907 -o;  teacher  of  physical  training  for  boys,  Pittsburgh  Playground 
Association,   1912*16;   instructor  in  dancing,   University  of  Pittsburgh,   1914 — . 


( j\  oi<(,i;  Wiu.iAM  Postgate,  Instructor  in  Defensive  Sports. 

Student  with  K.  K.  Manriquo,  ('has  Koch,  et  al,  New  York  City,  1901  10; 
griwluate  Chautauqua  Normal  School  of  Physical  Kducation,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
1914;  Htudent  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — ;  teacher  of  fencing  ami  archery, 
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Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association,  1911 — ;  supervisor  of  physical  training,  Pitts- 
burgh public  schools,  1912 — ;  teacher  of  fencing,  German  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
1913 — ;  instructor  in  defensive  sports,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913 — ;  in- 
structor in  fencing,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1915 — . 


Florence  Mabel  Teagarden,  Instructor  in  Education. 

Graduate  Washington  Seminary,  Washington,  Pa.,  1907 ;  A.  B.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1915;  junior  fellow  in  educational  psychology,  same,  1915-16;  A.  M., 
same,  1916;  teacher  in  public  schools,  Washington,  Pa.,  1908-13;  instructor  in 
education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1916 — . 


Mrs.  Vernie  Lockwood  Williams,  Instructor  in  Porcelain  Decoration. 

Student,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1895-6,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1913 — ;  teacher  in  public  schools,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  1891-3,  Washington,  Pa., 
1894-5;  supervisor  of  drawing,  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  and  North  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.) 
public  schools,  1896-7;  director  of  private  studio,  Washington,  Pa.,  1902 — ;  in- 
structor in  porcelain  decoration,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — . 


Caroline  Elizabeth  Pracht,  Assistant  in  Childhood  Education. 

Kindergarten  diploma,  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training 
School  (now  Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis),  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1909;  diploma 
in  kindergarten  supervision,  same,  1910;  teacher  of  domestic  science,  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Association,  1910-13;  play  director,  same,  1913-14;  supervisor 
of  playgrounds  for  small  children,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1914-15, 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  Pittsburgh,  1915 — ;  assistant  in  childhood  education  of 
Pittsburgh,  1914 — . 


Julia  Amy  Shourek,  Assistant  in  Nature  Study. 

Student,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1912-13,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
1912-15;  teacher  in  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  1904 — ;  teacher  of  gardening, 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1913 ;  assistant  in  nature  study  and  school 
gardening,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913 — . 


Dana  Zug  Eckert,  Assistant  in  Industrial  Arts. 

A.  B.,  Juniata  College,  1912;  B.  S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915;  gradu- 
ate student,  same,  1915 — ;  teacher,  Lebanon  (Pa.)  High  School,  1912-13;  teacher 
in  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1913 — ;  assistant  in  industrial  arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — . 


Everett  Morton  Sanders,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Graduate  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  Boston,  Mass.,  1909,  Summer 
School  of  Physical  Education,  Harvard  University,  1914;  B.  S.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1915;  supervisor  of  physical  education,  Pittsburgh  public  schools, 
1910-16;  assistant  in  physical  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — . 


Scott  Earl  Leslie,  i\ssistant  in  Fine  Arts. 

Student,  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.,  1902-3,  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  O.,  1903-4, 
art  studios,  New  York  City,  1907-8,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — ;  teacher, 
Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1908-9,  Eastman  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  1905-6,  1909-14,  Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  1914 — ;  assist- 
ant in  fine  arts,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1916 — . 


Mary  Edna  Nolin,  Assistant  in  Industrial  Arts. 

Graduate  Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania,  1895 ;  student,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  1911 — ;  teacher  in  public  schools,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  1895-99, 
1906-10;  teacher  in  private  school,  Biltmore,  N.  C,  1899-1904;  teacher  of  adult 
foreigners,  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  1912 — ;  assistant  in  industrial  arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1914 — . 
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James  Clayton  Boudreau,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts. 

Graduate  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  1913;  student, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — ;  teacher  of  art,  Pittsburgh  Academy,  1913-16; 
assistant  in  fine  arts,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1916 — . 


Rose  McCracken  Stewart,  Librarian  of  Education  Library. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1904;  A.  B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1916;  teacher 
in  public  schools,  Beaver,  Pa.,  1904-5;  teacher,  Irwin  (Pa.)  High  School,  1905-06, 
New  Cas  le  (Pa.)  High  School,  1906-15;  librarian,  education  library,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1915 — . 


Theodocia  Helen  Euwer,  Assistant  in  School  of  Childhood. 

Student,  Geneva  College,  1899-1900,  Pittsburgh  Conservatory  of  Music,  1900- 
1905,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914 — ;  certificate  of  proficiency  in  childhood 
education,  university  of  Pittsburgh,  1916;  assistant  in  private  kindergarten,  Par- 
nassus, Pa.,  1901-5;  assistant  play  director,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association. 
1914-15;  assistant  in  school  of  childhood,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 — . 


Edith  Isabella  Basset,  Assistant  in  Psychological  Clinic. 

Student,  Clark  School  for  the  Deaf,  1899-1903;  assistant  in  psychologic*! 
clinic,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914 — . 


Helene  Goldman  Reed,  Assistant  in  School  of  Childhood. 

Student,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — ;  playground  director,  Pittsburgk 
Playground  Association,  1913-14;  assistant  in  school  of  childhood,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,   1914 — . 


Sarah  Edna  Shaffer,  Assistant  in  School  of  Childhood. 

Student,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913 — ;  certificate  of  proficiency  in  child- 
hood education,  same,  1915;  assistant  in  school  of  childhood,  same,  1916 — . 


Catherine  Mathews,  Fellow  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Student,  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Girls  and  Boys,  Vineland,  N.  J., 
1914;  fellow  in  educational  psychology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914 — ;  B.  S., 
same,  1915;  A.  M.,  same,  1916;  director  of  school  work,  State  Industrial  School, 
Ogden,  Utah,  1913-14. 
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MEMBERS  OF  OTHER  FACULTIES  WHO  OFFER  COURSES 
FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Henry  Sayre  Scribner,  A.  B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

Frederic  Lendall  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Lincoln  Robinson  Gibbs,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature. 

Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

John  Frederick  Louis  Raschen,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  the  German 

Language  and  Literature. 
Fleming  Allen   Clay  Perrin,  A.B.,   Ph.D.,  Assistant   Professor  of 

Psychology. 

Paul  Webber,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Leroy  Albert  Arthur,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Harry  Nevin  Malone,  B.S.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

Harry  Oliver  Pollock,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 


MEMBERS  OF  OTHER  FACULTIES  WHO   OFFER  COURSES 
REQUIRED  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

John  Colvin  Fetterman,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  Biology. 
Lawrence  Edmond.  Griffin,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Howard  Woodhead,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Frank  Hardy  Lane,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
Francis  Doughten  Tyson,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
John  Kemerer  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

Harry  Holton  Provin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Louis  Jay  Heath,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
John  Valente,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Mrs.  Laura  Hammer  France,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
John  Thomas  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Swimming. 
George  Mahaffey  Patterson  Baird,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Sterling  Avery  Zimmerman,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
Charles  Morrison  Christler,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Allen  Robert  Dodd,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of  Pittsburgh  was  chartered  as  the  Pittsburgh  Acad- 
emy February  28th,  1787.  With  the  exception  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, it  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.    Its  history  falls  naturally  into  three  periods,  as  follows : 

I.  The  Academy,  1787  to  1819.  During  this  period  the  institution 
served  the  community  as  one  of  the  numerous  liberal  fitting  schools  of 
the  state  and  country  at  that  time  known  as  academies. 

II.  The  College,  1819  to  1892.  In  1819  the  original  charter  was  en- 
larged in  all  its  powers  so  as  to  provide  for  all  the  functions  of  a  univer- 
sity and  the  name  was  changed  to  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  state  appropriated  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  first  building. 
During  this  period  the  University  remained  essentially  a  college  awaiting, 
as  many  other  institutions  have  done,  a  favorable  opportunity  to  develop 
into  a  true  university. 

III.  The  University,  1892  to  the  present  time.  In  the  administration 
of  Chancellor  Holland,  1890  to  1900,  the  original  scope  of  the  institution, 
as  provided  in  the  charter  of  1819,  was  realized.  Several  new  schools 
were  establisht  or  affiliated,  and  large  additions  were  made  to  the  en- 
dowment and  equipment.  Appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  state 
legislature  since  1895.  During  the  administration  of  Dr.  John  A. 
lirashear,  1901  to  1904,  the  splendid  observatory  of  the  University  was 
erected  in  Riverview  Park. 

The  administration  of  the  present  chancellor,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Mc- 
Cormick,  has  been  markt  by  the  purchase  of  a  splendid  new  site  on  the 
Schenley  Farms  tract,  a  rapidly  developing  section  of  Pittsburgh,  removal 
of  the  University  to  the  new  site,  the  erection  thereon  of  several  splendid 
new  buildings,  the  unification  of  the  University  by  placing  all  the  schools 
except  two  under  one  board  of  trustees,  the  changing  of  the  name  to  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Economics,  and  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
and  Specific  Industries,  the  introduction  of  the  cooperative  plan  into 
several  of  the  schools,  and  the  general  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  institution. 

The  present  organization  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

I     The  College. 
II.    School  of  Engineering. 
111.    School  of  Mines. 
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IV.  School  of  Economics. 

V.  School  of  Education. 

VI.  School  of  Astronomy  (Allegheny  Observatory). 

VII.  Graduate  School. 
VIII.  Mellon  Institute. 

IX.  School  of  Law. 

X.  School  of  Medicine. 

XI.  School  of  Dentistry. 
XII.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  stands  today  upon  an  enduring  founda- 
tion and  looks  with  confidence  into  the  future.  Its  faculty  in  all  de- 
partments numbers  nearly  400.  Its  students,  including  those  taking  even- 
ing and  summer  courses,  number  nearly  4,000,  and  its  alumni  nearly  5,000. 
The  University  is  in  possession  of  small  but  growing  endowment  funds 
and  a  magnificent  new  campus  of  forty-three  acres  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh upon  which  new  buildings  are  rapidly  appearing.  It  receives  liberal 
appropriations  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
occasional  munificent  gifts  from  people  of  means  among  its  friends.  The 
important  buildings  now  on  the  campus  are  State  Hall,  Thaw  Hall,  Trees 
Gymnasium,  and  three  buildings  occupied  by  the  School  of  Medicine,  the 
School  of  Dentistry,  and  the  Mellon  Institute.  These  are  all  well  equipt 
modern  buildings,  and  others  similar  to  them  will  be  erected  from  time  to 
time.  Important  university  buildings  not  located  on  the  campus  are  the 
Allegheny  Observatory,  situated  on  a  beautiful  site  in  Riverview  Park, 
and  the  building  occupied  by  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  the  corner  of 
Bluff  and  Pride  Streets.  The  university  buildings  house  numerous  well 
epuipt  laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
In  addition  students  have  free  access  to  the  great  museums  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  and  to  the  large  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  both 
located  in  the  same  building  only  a  few  blocks  distant  from  the  University. 

The  environment  of  the  University  is  an  especially  suitable  one.  It 
is  located  in  and  forms  part  of  the  cultural  center  of  the  city.  Various 
public  and  quasi-public  buildings  and  the  homes  of  various  social  and 
cultural  societies  and  institutions  are  groupt  in  the  same  vicinity.  Border- 
ing on  the  university  campus  are  the  new  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial 
Building,  costing  more  than  a  million  dollars;  the  new  armory  of  the 
Eighteenth  Regiment,  N.  G.  P. ;  the  new  home  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club ;  and  buildings  newly  erected  by  various  other  societies.  In  the 
near  vicinity  are  also  the  magnificent  Carnegie  Institute  with  its  museums 
and  its  art,  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  Phipps  Conservatory,  the  building  of  the  University 
Club,  Pittsburgh's  new  Masonic  Temple,  the  splendid  new  home  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association,  the  new  building  of  the  Historical  Society 
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of  Western  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Other  like  buildings  and  institutions  will 
appear  in  the  same  spot  in  future  years.  Near  the  University  also  is  the 
entrance  to  the  beautiful  and  extensive  Schenley  Park  maintained  by 
the  city. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Courses  in  education  were  first  offered  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
in  the  year  1904-5  following  the  establishment  of  a  separate  department 
of  psychology  and  education.  These  courses  were  appreciated  from  the 
first,  especially  by  teachers  and  prospective  teachers.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  courses  special  Saturday  classes  were  organized  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  in  service  unable  to  attend  during  the  regular  hours.  Later, 
evening  courses  of  the  same  character  were  establisht.  These  various 
courses  grew  in  number  and  scope  and  in  a  few  years  became  a  very  im- 
portant feature  of  the  work  of  the  University. 

Realizing  that  the  existing  facilities  were  inadequate  to  meet  effec- 
tively the  needs  and  demands  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  desiring  to  afford  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Pennsylvania  the 
advantages  of  a  standard  teachers'  college  of  their  own,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on  February  3rd,  1910,  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Education  to  serve  as  a  professional 
school  for  teachers  coordinate  with  the  other  regular  schools  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  School  opened  its  regular  work  in  September,  1910,  in  a 
small  frame  building  fitted  up  for  its  use  temporarily  on  the  university 
campus  facing  O'Hara  Street.  At  first  one  two-year  curriculum  only 
was  offered  and  two  years  of. college  work  were  required  for  admission 
to  regular  standing,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1910-11  the 
requirements  for  admission  were  made  quantitatively  the  same  as  those  of 
the  other  schools  and  two  four-year  curricula  were  establisht. 

During  the  first  academic  year,  September,  1910,  to  June,  191 1,  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  comprised  five  members.  The  number 
of  students  registered  in  the  School  during  this  first  year,  not  counting 
the  many  students  in  a  number  of  extension  courses,  was  77,  of  whom  16 
were  matriculated  and  61  non-matriculated  students.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion four  students  in  the  Graduate  School  with  education  for  the  major 
subject.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  June,  1911,  with  a  membership 
of  eight. 

Since  June,  191 1,  students  have  been  regularly  registered  in  the 
School  of  Education  in  the  summer  term  and  also  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  as  well  as  the  last  two  years  of  the  course.  The  growth 
of  the  School  from  that  time  to  the  present  year  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table.  The  figures  for  each  year  include  those  for  the  summer 
term  counted  as  the  first  term  of  the  year.    Duplicates  arc  carefully  ex- 
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eluded.  Part-time  teachers  and  students  are  regularly  included  thruout, 
but  extension  students  and  those  in  the  division  of  cooperative  courses 
for  teachers  described  below  are  not  included. 


Graduate 

Graduate 

No.  of  Students 

No.  of  Graduates 

Students 

Degrees 

with 

with 

Non- 

Two- 

Four- 

Major 

Major 

No.  in 

•Matric  - 

matric- 

year  Cur- 

year Cur- 

Subject in 

Subject  in 

Tear 

Faculty 

ulated 

ulated 

riculum 

riculum 

Education 

Education 

I9II-I2 

9 

45 

214 

4 

14 

4 

1912-13 

20 

95 

428 

6 

33 

6 

1913-14 

26 

143 

465 

10 

22 

43 

4 

1914-15 

36 

211 

484 

16 

28 

39 
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During  the  present  year,  1915-16,  the  faculty  of  the  School  comprises 
altogether  about  40  people.  On  April  15,  1916,  the  total  registration  of 
matriculated  students  since  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  summer  term 
was  292  and  that  of  non-matriculatd  students  was  approximately  521. 
The  total  registration  of  graduate  students  with  the  major  subject  in 
education  on  the  same  date  was  about  50.  In  the  division  of  cooperative 
courses  the  registration  was  about  130.  Also  there  was  a  registration  of 
over  1,000  in  the  Department  of  University  Extension  of  the  University 
at  large  in  courses  given  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  ranks 
second  in  enrollment  among  the  university  teachers'  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  This  fact  appears  from  the  statistics  publisht  in  Science 
for  January  21,  1916. 

The  School  remained  housed  in  its  temporary  building  two  years. 
The  entire  work  of  the  year  1912-13  was  carried  on  in  the  present  so- 
called  Education  Building  located  on  Fifth  Avenue  just  west  of  Darragh 
Street.  The  change  to  more  commodious  quarters  was  rendered  im- 
perative by  the  establishment  of  several  new  departments  and  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  faculty  and  student  body.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1913-14,  in  order  to  provide  again  for  rapidly  expanding  activities, 
the  offices,  the  library,  and  the  graduate  departments  of  the  School  of 
Education  were  moved  back  upon  the  university  campus  into  more  com- 
modious quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  State  Hall,  leaving  the  Educa- 
tion Building  a  few  blocks  distant  entirely  for  the  developing  work  of 
the  remaining  departments.  The  School  of  Education  now  occupies 
nearly  the  entire  second  floor  of  State  Hall  in  addition  to  the  building  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  Eventually  it  will  have  a  complete  new  building  of  its 
own  on  the  university  campus. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  PLAN 


Most  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  chiefly  local  institutions;  that 
is,  a  majority  of  their  students  are  drawn  from  their  own  vicinities  or 
districts.  Some  of  our  most  notable  institutions  are  subject  to  this  rule. 
It  follows  that  the  first  obligation  of  the  typical  institution  is  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  its  own  community;  after  having  done  that  it  may 
concern  itself  with  the  demands  of  more  remote  regions.  With  this  truth 
clearly  in  mind  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  for  some  time  per- 
fecting plans  of  cooperation  by  which  its  several  departments  shall  be 
brought  into  the  closest  possible  relations  with  the  corresponding  phases 
of  the  life  and  industry  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  School  of  Education,  acting  on  this  principle,  aims  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  schools  of  its  environment  and  attempts  to  adjust  its  work 
and  administer  its  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  provide  what  is  found 
to  be  needed  and  desired.  Not  only  does  its  study  of  educational  condi- 
tions determine  the  courses  it  offers,  but  also  the  times,  places,  and  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  offered.  While  maintaining  the  highest 
standard  of  scholarship  and  of  professional  qualifications,  the  School 
strives  in  every  way  to  make  its  resources  easily  accessible  to  teachers  and 
all  others  interested  in  education. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  cooperative  plan  between  the  School  of  Education  and  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  community,  in  the  usual  limited  sense  of  the  term, 
is  the  plan  whereby  students  are  provided  as  practice  teachers  for  those 
-chools,  playgrounds,  and  other  educational  enterprises  of  the  vicinity 
that  can  utilize  their  services  to  advantage.  All  juniors  and  seniors  in 
the  School  of  Education  who  are  without  satisfactory  previous  experi- 
ence are  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  teaching  as  a  part  of 
their  professional  training.  These  students  assist  and  later  teach  under 
supervision  about  one  quarter-day  five  times  per  week  during  one  se- 
mester of  the  junior  year  and  thruout  both  semesters  of  the  senior  year. 
In  many  cases  they  take  permanent  charge  quite  satisfactorily  of  one  or 
more  classes  for  which  regular  teachers  are  not  available.  While  teach- 
ing these  students  hold  valid  teachers'  licenses  isued  by  the  regular  legal 
authorities.  Their  services  are  rendered  free  of  charge,  which  makes 
the  advantages  of  the  plan  mutual. 

The  work  of  these  practice  teachers  is  supervised  by  members  of  the 
(acuity  of  the  School  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  those  in  charge 
of  the  schools  and  establishments  where  they  teach.  In  addition  to  indi- 
vidual supervision  conferences  of  the  practice  teachers  arc  conducted 
weekly  at  the  Tniverity  by  the  faculty  supervisors  for  the  purpose  of 
improving    the    teaching    Of    the    students    thru    mutual    discussion,  a 
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sharing  of  experience,  and  general  suggestions  and  directions.  In  these 
conferences  the  pratice  teachers  are  grouped  according  to  major  sub- 
jects, degree  of  advancement,  etc.,  and  each  one  is  required  to  attend 
the  appropriate  conference  regularly  as  a  part  of  his  practice  work.  As 
a  result  of  this  system  of  practice  teaching  the  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Education  are  no  longer  experiments  as  teachers.  Those  natively  able 
to  teach  have  demonstrated  their  ability  and  can  be  confidently  recom- 
mended, while  those  who  do  not  have  satisfactory  ability  are  not  per- 
mitted to  graduate. 

RANGE  AND  VARIETY  OF  SERVICE 

Interpreted  from  the  point  of  view  of  service  to  the  broader  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  community,  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  is 
a  much  wider  one  than  the  mere  preliminary  training  of  teachers.  Its 
true  functions  are  to  correlate  the  numerous  forces  of  its  environment 
which  are  striving,  often  unmindful  of  one  another,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  and  to  use  every  possible  means  to  elevate  the  ideals  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Stated  in  the  large  its  functions 
include  the  following: 

1.  Preliminary  training  of  teachers  for  their  profession. 

2.  Improvement  and  advancement  of  teachers  in  service. 

3.  Affording  regular  advantages  thru  the  agency  of  extension  and 
cooperative  courses,  evening  and  Saturday  classes,  and  the  summer 
term  to  teachers  and  others  regularly  employed  during  the  usual  school 
periods. 

4.  Enlightment  of  teachers  and  school  officers  concerning  the  re- 
sults and  applications  of  important  experiments  and  investigations  in  edu- 
cation and  other  fields  of  pure  and  applied  science  having  relations  to 
educational  theory  and  practice. 

5.  Service  as  an  educational  laboratory  for  the  study  and  solution  of 
important  educational  problems  and  the  specific  problems  of  the  com- 
munity. 

6.  Acting  as  an  educational  clearing  house  for  the  community,  in- 
cluding in  this  function  the  arrangement  and  calling  of  conventions  and 
meetings  of  teachers,  school  officers  and  patrons,  and  others  interested  in 
education  for  the  purpose  of  sympathetic  discussion  and  mutual  under- 
standing and  the  development  of  public  sentiment  and  concerted  action  in 
favor  of  worthy  educational  ends  and  movements. 

7.  Intermediation  between  the  University  at  large  and  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools. 
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THE  TRAINING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS 


In  its  serious  endeavor  to  realize  its  specific  function  of  providing 
better  teachers  in  the  generic  sense  of  the  term  for  the  community  and  the 
state  the  School  of  Education  is  engaged  in  the  training  of  the  following 
classes  of  educational  workers : 

1.  The  elementary  teacher.    The  value  of  college  training  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  widely.  The 
School  offers  such  teachers  both  the  cultural  equipment  and  the  profes 
sional  training  needed  for  the  best  success  of  their  work.    A  variety  of 
professional  courses  adapted  to  their  needs  is  available. 

2.  The  high-school  teacher.  The  high-school  teacher  is  equipt  both 
with  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  high-school  subject  he  expects  to  teach 
and  with  a  thoro  grasp  of  the  educational  principles  upon  which  his 
instruction  should  be  based. 

3.  The  kindergarten  teacher  or  supervisor.  Thru  its  department 
of  childhood  education  the  School  offers  excellent  training  in  the  conduct 
of  the  modern  kindergarten  and  other  agencies  for  the  education  of  small 
children.  The  training  is  along  thoroly  modern  scientific  lines,  includ- 
ing the  best  elements  in  the  most  advanced  theory  and  practice  of  the 
present  day. 

4.  The  special  teacher  or  supervisor.  For  the  benefit  of  those  de- 
sirous of  becoming  teachers  and  supervisors  of  special  subjects  depart- 
ments of  physical  education,  fine  and  industrial  arts,  nature  study, 
music,  and  household  economy  have  been  establisht.  The  courses  offered 
are  of  three  distinct  types,  cultural,  technical,  and  professional. 

5.  The  director  or  teacher  of  special  schools  or  classes.  In  the 
department  of  educational  psychology  unusual  facilities  are  offered  for 
the  training  of  persons  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  education 
of  various  types  of  exceptional  children. 

6.  The  school  principal.  For  the  principal  various  courses  are  avail- 
able in  which  are  developt  the  principles  governing  the  correct  organiza- 
tion, supervision,  and  administration  of  the  elementary  or  secondary  school 
and  its  work. 

7.  The  superintendent  of  schools.  The  School  of  Education  offers 
several  courses  for  superintendents  and  those  planning  to  become  superin- 
tendents. These  courses  treat  of  the  organization  of  school  systems,  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  the  superintendent,  the  correct  relations  of  the 
superintendent  to  lay  authorities,  the  principles  underlying  effective 
educational  administration,  the  supervision  of  teaching,  etc. 
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AFTERNOON,  EVENING,  AND  SATURDAY  CLASSES 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  is 
its  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  courses,  which  are  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  accommodation  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators 
employed  during  the  regular  school  day.  The  afternoon  classes  are  sched- 
uled late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Saturday  classes,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  scheduled  in  the  forenoon. 

A  special  bulletin  giving  detailed  information  concerning  the  after- 
noon, evening,  and  Saturday  classes  of  the  School  of  Education  is  issued 
annually  about  September  I.  Teachers  and  others  interested  are  re- 
quested to  write  for  a  copy.  Suggestions  concerning  desirable  courses 
are  gladly  received  at  any  time  by  the  dean  of  the  School. 

EXTENSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Various  extra-mural  and  correspondence  courses  in  education  are 
offered  in  the  Department  of  University  Extension  establisht  by  the 
University  in  1913.  Extra-mural  courses  in  education  have  been  given 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  first  by  the  former  department  of  psychology 
and  education,  then  by  the  School  of  Education,  and  now  under  the 
Department  of  University  Extension.  Recently  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  inauguration  of  correspondence  courses  in  education  and 
other  subjects  in  this  department.  The  extra-mural  courses  in  education 
are  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  and 
the  correspondence  courses  in  cooperation  with  them.  For  full  informa- 
tion regarding  these  courses  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annual  bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  University  Extension. 

THE  EDUATION  LIBRARY 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  special  library  of  its  own  containing 
some  2,000  volumes  for  the  use  of  faculty  and  students.  It  is  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  State  Hall.  The  library  aims  to  have  available  on  its 
shelves  not  only  all  important  text  and  reference  books  on  education 
together  with  standard  works  in  such  basic  and  related  sciences  as  biology, 
psychology,  and  sociology,  but  also  to  keep  on  file  the  current  magazines, 
proceedings  of  societies,  reports,  etc.,  which  are  essential  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times.  New  additions  are  constantly  increasing  the  size 
and  usefulness  of  the  library.  Among  the  more  important  books  for 
general  reference  are  a  full  set  of  educational  encyclopedias,  French,  Ger- 
man, English,  and  American,  bound  sets  of  the  most  important  educational 
periodicals,  and  a  collection  of  the  more  recent  state  and  city  school  re- 
ports.   The  library  subscribes  for  about  fifty  of  the  leading  American 
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and  foreign  educational  periodicals  covering  the  general  field  of  educa- 
tion and  the  special  methodology  of  the  various  subjects,  including  the 
fine  and  manual  arts,  household  economy,  music,  and  nature  study.  The 
books  are  classified  and  catalogued  by  the  Dewey  decimal  system. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC 

In  March,  1912,  the  School  of  Education  establisht  a  psychological 
clinic  in  order  to  provide  the  scientific  equipment  and  other  facilities 
necessary  for  the  accurate  diagnosis  of  educationally  and  mentally  un- 
usual children  and  for  the  training  of  expert  examiners  and  teachers  of 
such  children.  The  clinic  is  conducted  by  the  department  of  educational 
psychology.  It  is  equipt  with  a  variety  of  anthropometric  and  psycho- 
logical apparatus  and  educational  and  psychological  test  blanks.  It  is 
housed  at  present  in  commodious  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  State 
Hall.  The  facilities  of  the  clinic  are  always  freely  at  the  service  of 
teachers,  parents,  physicians,  and  welfare  organizations.  Appointments 
must  be  made  in  advance.  During  the  past  two  years  many  people  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  contiguous  parts  of  other  states  have  availed 
themselves  freely  of  the  advantages  of  the  clinic. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHILDHOOD 

In  October,  1913,  the  School  of  Education  started  its  experimental 
school  known  as  the  School  of  Childhood  with  a  group  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  six  years.  The  school  is  now  being  extended 
as  the  children  are  carried  on  from  one  grade  to  the  next.  An  attempt 
is  being  made  to  gradually  work  out  a  scheme  of  education  which  per- 
mits children  thru  school  life  to  move  about  naturally,  to  communicate 
freely,  and  to  exercise  their  own  initiative  in  the  selection  of  ends  and 
means  for  the  attainment  of  ends  so  guided  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
teacher  and  suggestive  material  that  their  activity  has  demonstrable 
educational  value.  In  the  process  of  the  experiences  involved  phases  of 
geography,  physics,  nature  study,  and  history  appear  as  they  do  in  human 
life,  and  increasing  control  of  the  technique  of  number,  writing,  and  read- 
ing become  necessary  to  the  child  as  the  means  to  the  more  adequate 
realization  of  his  ends. 

The  school  is  equipt  with  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  building  blocks, 
large  and  small,  hammers,  saws,  dolls,  trains  and  other  toys,  and  play 
apparatus. 

The  experiment  is  based  on  careful  and  thotful  examination  of  re- 
sults obtained  in  prevailing  systems  of  school  work,  playground  activities, 
on  a  study  of  child  psychology  and  modern  educational  theory,  especially 
that  of  John  Dewey,  and  upon  consideration  of  the  demand  for  a  form 
of  education  that  more  adequately  prepares  for  social  efficiency  and 
democracy. 
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The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on.  Their 
supervision  makes  possible  more  effective  checking  of  results,  while 
aims  and  methods  are  further  analyzed  and  defined  in  faculty  conferences. 

DIVISION  OF  COOPERATIVE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  its  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  the  community 
in  the  fullest  possible  measure  the  School  of  Education  has  inaugurated  a 
special  division  under  the  above  title  for  the  academic  and  professional 
equipment  of  prospective  and  present  teachers  seeking  to  meet  the  legal 
requirements  for  the  various  grades  of  state  and  county  certificates.  The 
courses  offered  do  not  count  toward  any  degree,  and  there  are  in  conse- 
quence no  formal  entrance  requirements.  The  opportunities  are  open  to 
all  persons  with  serious  purposes  who  are  able  to  profit  measurably  from 
them.  Courses  are  offered  by  capable  instructors  in  the  chief  branches 
required  for  the  different  certificates  and  in  other  branches  for  which 
there  is  sufficient  demand.  At  present  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Courses 
includes  the  Summer  and  Saturday  Class  for  Teachers  and  the  Course 
for  County  Teachers.  Information  concerning  either  of  these  may  be 
had  upon  application.  Separate  bulletins  descriptive  of  the  work  are 
available  for  distribution. 

THE  SUMMER  TERM 

The  organization  of  the  university  year  provides  for  a  summer  term 
of  eight  weeks.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  School  of  Education  to 
offer  its  complete  facilities  to  teachers  in  service  for  a  half  semester  each 
year  during  their  summer  vacation.  The  work  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  of  the  regular  year.  The  instruction  is  given  by  regular  members 
of  the  faculty  assisted  by  able  teachers  from  other  institutions.  The 
courses  of  the  summer  term  count  for  credit  toward  a  degree  when  the 
work  is  satisfactorily  completed.  Many  of  the  regular  courses  offered 
during  the  academic  year  are  repeated  in  the  summer  term. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  summer  term  is  a  course  of  daily  public 
lectures  by  prominent  educators  and  leaders  in  modern  life.  The  lectures 
are  given  at  an  hour  convenient  for  all.  Those  who  will  give  series  of 
lectures  during  the  summer  of  1916  are  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly,  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  E.  C.  Porter,  J.  Adam  Puffer,  Vaughan  MacCaughey,  Mary  Schenck 
Woolman,  and  G.  O.  Shields. 

A  special  bulletin  is  issued  annually  in  the  spring  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  summer  term  for  that  year  in 
the  School  of  Education  and  other  departments  of  the  University.  Those 
interested  in  summer  study  are  requested  to  write  the  registrar  of  the 
University  for  a  copy  of  this  bulletin. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


All  condidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Education  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  furnish  testimonials  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. Those  who  come  from  other  colleges  must  present  certificates  of 
regular  dismissal. 

The  student  applying  for  admission  must  offer  fifteen  units  of  pre- 
paratory work  satisfactorily  completed.  A  unit  is  the  work  of  a  class 
with  four  recitations  a  week  of  one  hour  each  for  one  year,  or  five  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  in  an  approved  secondary  school,  or  the 
full  equivalent  of  such  work.  Beginning  with  the  year  1916-17  no 
student  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  the  University 
with  any  entrance  conditions,  except  that  candidates  offering  full  fifteen 
units  may  be  conditioned  in  not  more  than  two  specifically  required  units 
not  included  among  the  fifteen. 

All  students  must  offer  six  units  as  follows : 

English,  3  units. 

Mathematics,  2  units. 

History,  civics,  economics,  1  unit. 

The  remaining  nine  units  necessary  to  make  up  the  required  fifteen 
may  be  offered  from  the  following  list.  The  limits  set  in  the  different 
subjects  are  suggestive  in  many  cases  rather  than  hard  and  fast. 

Latin,  1  to  4  units. 
Greek,  1  to  2  units. 
German,  1  to  3  units. 
French,  1  to  3  units. 
English,  V2  to  1  unit. 
History,1/^  to  3  units. 
Civics,  %  unit. 
Economics,  %  unit. 
Mathematics,  V2  to  1V2  units. 
General  Science.  1  unit. 
Physics,  1  unit. 
Chemistry,  1  unit. 
Physiography,  H  unit. 
Geology,  5^  to  1  unit. 
Astronomy,  V2  to  1  unit. 
Biology,  %  to  2  units. 
Physiology,  %  unit. 
Psychology,  %  unit. 
Education,  M  to  2  units. 
Agriculture,  1  to  1 V4  units. 
Household  Economy,  Vz  to  2  units. 
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Music,  V£  to  2  units. 

Fine  Arts,  %  to  2  units. 

Bookkeeping,  1  to  1^  units. 

Commercial  Law,  %  unit. 

Commercial  Geography,  %  unit. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting,  1  to  2  units. 

Manual  Arts,  ^  to  2  units. 

Drawing,  ^  to  2  units. 

Military  Science,  V2  to  1  unit. 


All  matters  concerning  admission  to  the  University  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  university  registrar  to  whom  all  inquiries  of  prospective  students 
should  be  addressed.  Admission  is  gained  by  one  of  the  following 
methods : 

1.  Examination.  Examinations  for  admission  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  discontinued.  Those  who  wish  to  gain  admission  by 
this  method  are  expected  to  take  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  secretary,  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Sub-station  84,  New  York  City.  Examinations  are 
held  annually  in  June.  They  may  be  taken  at  various  places  thruout 
the  country,  including  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Information  regard- 
ing times,  places,  and  requirements  may  be  obtained  either  from  the  reg- 
istrar of  the  University  or  the  secretary  of  the  examination  board. 

2.  Certification  from  secondary  schools.  Instead  of  examinations 
certificates  from  high  schools  and  academies  whose  work  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  University  are  accepted.  The  official  blank  form  of  cer- 
tificate provided  by  the  University  must  be  used.  This  form  may  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  registrar. 

3.  Advanced  standing.  Students  from  other  colleges  and  schools  of 
education  whose  requirements  for  admission  are  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  School  of  Education  and  which  offer  equivalent  courses  of  study  will 
be  credited  with  the  work  they  have  done  in  such  institutions  and  ad- 
mitted to  advanced  standing  without  examination. 

No  candidate  for  admission  may  receive  entrance  credit  by  certifi- 
cate for  more  than  an  average  of  four  units  for  each  year  of  the  actual 
period  covered  by  his  secondary  training.  Those  whose  secondary  train- 
ing has  occupied  less  than  four  years  must  gain  the  required  additional 
units  by  examination  in  advanced  secondary  subjects  not  included  in 
the  units  offered  by  certificate.  Candidates  may  choose  the  subjects  in 
which  they  shall  be  examined  from  an  approved  list  prepared  by  the 
University.  These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  state  bureau  of 
professional  education  and  are  required  in  the  interest  of  students 
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who  may  some  time  wish  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  certain  professions  in 
certain  states  and  would  otherwise  find  themselves  unable  to  satisfy  the 
legal  requirements. 

Students  may  receive  college  credit  for  high-school  work  in  excess  of 
the  fifteen  required  units  only  in  acceptable  subjects  and  by  special  ex- 
amination on  entering  the  University. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Mature  persons  who  wish  to  pursue  certain  studies  in  education  with- 
out becoming  candidates  for  a  degree  may  enter  the  School  of  Education 
as  unclassified  students  without  reference  to  requirments  for  admission, 
provided  they  satisfy  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  courses  they  desire 
to  take,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  the 
same  successfully.  Such  students  may  later  become  candidates  for  a 
degree  only  after  satisfying  the  regular  requirements  for  admission. 

REGISTRATION 

All  persons  intending  upon  completing  their  university  courses  to 
enter  the  field  of  teaching,  in  whatever  grade  or  capacity,  are  strongly 
advised  to  register  in  the  School  of  Education  immediately  on  entering 
the  University.  Consultation  with  the  dean  should  precede  registration 
in  every  case.  The  business  of  matriculation  and  registration  is  in  charge 
of  the  university  registrar. 

All  officers  of  instruction  are  instructed  not  to  admit  to  their  classes 
any  students  who  fail  to  present  the  official  card  from  the  registrar  as 
evidence  of  their  previous  compliance  with  all  regulations  regarding  ad- 
mission, classification,  registration,  and  the  payment  of  fees  due  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

UNIVERSITY  FEES 

The  tuition  fee  of  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Education  is 
$150  per  academic  year.  No  other  payments  to  the  University  are 
required  except  charges  for  materials  actually  used  in  laboratory  work, 
locker  fees,  a  fine  of  three  dollars  imposed  for  failure  of  a  student  to 
register  before  the  beginning  of  any  semester,  and  the  usual  fee  of  five 
dollars  for  each  diploma  received  on  graduation.  All  students  paying 
the  regular  tuition  fee  are  entitled  to  free  admission  to  all  athletic  events 
of  the  (  Diversity.  Unclassified  and  other  irregular  students  are  charged 
for  tuition  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  each  credit  carried  by  the  courses 
taken. 
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The  university  fees  of  graduate  students  are  the  same  under  like 
conditions  as  those  of  undergraduates  in  the  School  of  Education. 

LIVING  EXPENSES 

The  living  expenses  of  students  naturally  vary  widely  with  their 
personal  tastes  and  economic  resources.  The  average  expenditure  for 
board  by  the  students  in  the  School  of  Education  has  been  about  $5.50 
per  week  and  that  for  room  in  the  neighborhood  o£  $175  per  week. 
Some  students  of  course  have  been  able  to  keep  their  expenses  for  board 
and  room  materially  below  these  average  figures.  Expenses  for  clothing, 
laundering,  books,  and  other  requirements  are  in  due  proportion.  A 
dormitory  is  available  for  women  students  where  a  limited  number  may 
secure  wholesome  board  and  room  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  school  month 
payable  in  advance.  The  University  maintains  an  efficient  employment 
bureau  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  students  who  must  earn  a  part  of 
their  expenses  to  secure  desirable  employment  during  free  hours  ana 
vacations. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  following  scholarships  provided  by  the  University  and  friends 
thereof  are  open  under  the  specified  conditions  to  students  in  the  School 
of  Education  in  common  with  students  in  other  undergraduate  schools. 
The  normal  value  of  these  scholarships  is  $100  per  year  to  be  applied  on 
the  tuition  fee  of  the  holder.  Applications  for  scholarships  should  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  University  not  later  than  May  1  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  scholarship  is  desired. 

1.  The  Avery  Scholarships  were  establisht  by  the  late  Charles 
Avery.  They  are  available  to  colored  men  to  the  number  of  twelve  with- 
out regard  to  residence. 

2.  The  Brunot  Scholarship  is  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot 
and  his  wife.  By  wish  of  the  donors  it  is  restricted  to  sons  of  Episcopal 
clergymen  within  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  and  nominations  to  it  are 
made  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

3.  The  Grand  Army  Scholarships,  three  in  number,  were  estab- 
lisht in  1894  on  the  basis  of  unexpended  funds  contributed  by  the  citizens 
of  Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Encampment 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  They  are  available  to  descendants  of  veterans  of  the 
union  army. 

4.  The  Brunot  Scholar.hips  were  establisht  in  1891  by  request  of 
Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot.    They  are  twelve  in  number. 
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5.  The  Curry  Scholarships,  four  in  number,  were  establisht  in 
1901  by  bequest  of  H.  M.  Curry.  By  the  terms  of  the  will  the  benefit 
of  these  scholarshis  is  limited  to  "students  nominated  by  the  Allegheny 
County  posts  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  preference  to  be  given,  where  they  are 
eligible,  to  descendants  of  men  who  served  in  the  Civil  War." 

6.  The  Irene  Kaufmann  Scholarships  were  given  in  1909  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman  in  memory  of  their  daughter.  They  amount 
to  $700  annually.   Awards  are  made  by  a  special  committee. 

7.  The  George  W.  Hubley  Memorial  Scholarships  were  establisht 
by  Mr.  Grant  Hubley  in  memory  of  his  son.  They  are  two  in  number 
and  are  open  only  to  young  men  who  are  graduates  of  Pittsburgh  high 
schools. 

8.  Honor  Scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  University  to  the  stu- 
dents graduating  with  first  honors  from  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
High  Schools,  and  certain  other  high  schools  and  academies  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  of  approved  grade,  in  the  courses  of  these  schools  which 
lead  in  the  University  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  scholarships 
are  good  for  an  entire  course,  with  the  understanding  that  the  beneficiaries 
will  prosecute  their  studies  to  completion  in  courses  at  the  University 
leading  to  the  degree  named. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Education  participate  freely  in  the  student 
life  and  activities  of  the  University.  This  aspect  of  university  life  is 
vigorous  and  wholesome.  Among  the  general  student  organizations, 
activities,  and  interests,  aside  from  the  usual  Greek-letter  fraternities 
and  sororities,  are  the  general  student  senate,  which  cooperates  with  the 
university  authorities  in  the  management  of  student  affairs,  including 
matters  of  discipline;  the  Womens  Activities  Association,  a  mutual  organ- 
ization for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  women  students;  the 
Pitt  Weekly,  a  weekly  university  newspaper  publisht  by  the  students; 
the  Cap  and  Gown  Club,  a  prominent  dramatic  organization  of  students; 
the  associated  university  musical  clubs ;  intercollegiate  debates  and  ora- 
torical contests ;  athletic  teams  and  intercollegiate  contests  in  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  tennis,  wrestling,  fencing,  track  sports,  etc.;  and 
various  clubs  and  societies  representing  various  scholastic  and  depart- 
mental interests. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Education,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  schools,  elect  a  school  senate,  which  corresponds  within  the  school 
to  the  student  senate  of  the  University  at  large.  The  members  of  the 
ichool  lenate  arc  members  ex-offico  of  the  general  student  senate.  Also 
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within  the  School  of  Education  are  chapters  of  two  professional  Greek- 
letter  societies,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  to  which  a  limited 
number  of  the  more  promising  advanced  and  graduate  students  in  the 
school  are  selected  each  year.  Likeness  of  interests  and  professional  am- 
bitions tend  to  produce  a  desirable  intimacy  and  mutuality  of  social  life 
and  activities  among  the  students  of  the  School  of  Education,  which  it 
is  a  distinct  concern  of  the  faculty  to  stimulate  and  foster. 

STUDENT  ADVISERS 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  all  students,  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  their  course,  can  be  encouraged  and  aided  more  or  less  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  their  opportunities  by  occasional  confidential  counsel  with 
those  of  more  mature  experience  in  the  same  academic  and  professional 
environment,  the  School  of  Education  has  adopted  the  plan  of  providing 
a  personal  adviser  from  the  faculty  for  each  student.  Each  adviser  is 
assigned  a  group  of  students  for  the  purpose  in  question.  Women  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  women  advisers,  and  men  students  to  men  advisers. 
Each  student  has  the  privilege  of  consulting  his  adviser  with  perfect 
freedom  upon  matters  of  personal  concern,  such  as  health,  finance,  scholar- 
ship, discipline,  professional  outlook,  etc.  Advisers  meet  students  both 
in  groups  and  in  private,  according  to  circumstances  and  purpose. 

HEALTH  OF  STUDENTS 

The  University  some  years  ago  establisht  a  Department  of  Health  for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  and  improving  the  health  of  the  students. 
All  men  and  women  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  are  required  to 
report  for  a  thoro  physical  examination  by  this  department.  The  women's 
examinations  are  in  charge  of  a  woman  physician.  On  the  basis  of 
this  examination  each  student  is  given  careful  medical  adyice  for  the 
care  and  development  of  his  physical  and  mental  health  and  his  partici- 
pation in  physical  training  and  athletics  is  discriminatingly  supervised. 
While  the  physical  examination  is  required  only  of  freshmen,  any  other 
student  may  take  advantage  of  it  without  cost  if  he  so  desires.  All 
freshmen  are  required  to  attend  regular  bi-weekly  lectures  on  personal 
and  social  hygiene  planned  and  provided  by  this  department.  The  lec- 
tures are  arranged  for  men  and  women  separately. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  work  offered  for  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Education 
at  present  falls  into  two  divisions  as  follows : 
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1.  Undergraduate  curricula  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  and 
diploma. 

2.  Graduate  curricula  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  School  of  Education  also  provided  a  two-year 
special  curriculum  leading  to  special  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the 
teaching  of  certain  subjects.  This  curriculum  is  fully  described  on  page 
36  and  37  of  the  annual  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education  for  1915-16. 
In  the  summer  of  1915  it  was  discontinued  with  the  proviso  that  stud- 
dents  already  registered  in  it  should  be  privileged  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements and  secure  their  special  certificates.  All  requirements  must  be 
completed  and  certificates  secured,  however,  not  later  than  June,  1918. 

1.    The  Undergraduate  Curricula 

The  undergraduate  curricula  provide  four  years  of  work  beyond  the 
four-year  secondary  school.  During  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
nearly  all  the  student's  work  is  taken  in  various  departments  of  the  College. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  years  about  half  of  the  work  is  done  immed- 
iately under  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  credits  of  the  last  two  years  are  earned  in  educational 
practice  or  schoolroom  experience.  In  the  case  of  elementary  teachers 
or  others  who  do  not  feel  the  need  of  so  much  advanced  collegiate  work 
elective  courses  in  educational  theory  may  be  substituted  for  some  of 
the  collegiate  courses  provided  for  the  junior  and  senior  years,  or  the 
student  may  directly  choose  some  aspect  of  education  for  his  major  sub- 
ject in  these  years.  Those  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  two  or 
more  years  of  teaching  or  other  educational  experience  of  a  high  degree 
of  merit  may  substitute  elective  work  in  educational  theory  for  a  part 
of  the  practice  work  of  those  years.  In  every  case  about  one-half 
of  the  required  credits  earned  in  the  last  two  years  must  be  earned  in 
professional  work. 

Two  regular  undergraduate  courses  of  study  are  provided,  one  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  one  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  The  one  a  student  pursues  in  determined  as  described  on 
pages  and  by  his  choice  of  a  major  subject.  The  two  curricula  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  outlines.  On  the  left  are  listed  the  different 
subjects  of  study  and  other  requirements,  including  all  specific  subject 
courses  required  of  all  students  for  one  or  both  degrees.  These  last 
are  listed  by  number,  and  regular  descriptions  may  be  found  under  the 
respective  numbers  in  the  appropriate  departmental  announcements  on 
pages  to  of  this  bulletin.  On  the  right  the  credits  to  be  earned  in 
the  'iiffercnt  subjects  and  courses  arc  indicated  by  semesters  of  the 
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academic  year.  In  general  a  credit  is  the  amount  of  university  credit 
awarded  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  of  a  course  in  which 
the  class  meets  one  hour  per  week  thruout  one  semester.  Except  in  the 
case  of  the  specified  subject  courses  the  numbers  of  credits  indicated  op- 
posite the  different  requirements  are  to  be  regarded  in  most  cases  as 
approximate  rather  than  fixt,  but  no  student  may  carry  in  any  semester 
more  than  the  total  number  of  credits  indicated  without  special  permission 
of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Numerous  courses  covering 
the  requirements  of  both  curricula  are  always  offered  during  the  summer 
term,  and  students  have  the  opportunity  of  completing  either  curriculum 
in  part  during  the  summer  as  well  as  during  the  regular  year. 


Curriculum  Leading  to  the  Degree  Bachelor  of  Arts 


Freshman  Year 

First  Second 

English,  i,  2    3  3 

Public  Speaking  1    2 

Public  Speaking  2    2 

Biology  1,  2    3  3 

Foreign  Language,  Major  Subject.  Electives    6  6 

Elective    2  2 

Physical  Education    1  1 

Sophomore  Year 

History  of  Education  I,  2   3  3 

History,  Economics,  Political  Science    3  3 

Foreign  Language,  Major  Subject,  Electives    6  6 

Elective   4  4 

Physical  Education   1  1 

Junior  Year 

Educational  Psychology  1    3 

Educational  Psychology  2    3 

Sociology  1,  2   2  2 

Major  Subject,  Minor  Subject,  Electives    9  9 

Apprentice  Teaching    2  2 
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Senior  Year 


First  Second 


Principles  of  Education  9    3 

Elementary  Education  2  or  Secondary  Education  2   3 

Educational  Administration  5    2 

School  Hygiene  6   2 

Major  Subject,  Minor  Subject,  Elective    7  7 

Practice  Teaching    4  4 


Candidates  for  the  degree  in  arts  who  do  not  offer  in  satisfaction 
of  requirements  for  admission  more  than  two  full  years  of  foreign  lan- 
guauge  completed  in  the  secondary  school  are  required  to  complete  four 
years  of  foreign  language  aggregating  twenty-four  credits  in  the  Univer- 
sity. For  each  full  year  of  foreign  language  in  excess  of  two  offered 
for  admission  the  requirement  in  the  University  is  reduced  one  year  or 
six  credits.  For  example,  a  student  offering  on  admission  four  full 
years  of  foreign  language  is  required  to  complete  in  the  University  only 
two  years  of  work  in  this  group  of  studies.  Students  obliged  to  com- 
plete four  years  of  foreign  language  in  the  University  may  be  required 
to  apply  some  or  all  of  the  free  electives  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  to  their  major  subjects. 

All  candidates  must  earn  not  less  than  twenty  credits  in  their  several 
major  subjects,  and  they  are  urged  to  earn  not  less  than  ten  credits  in 
a  properly  related  minor  subject. 

Curriculum  Leading  to  the  Degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Second 


English,  i,  2    3  3 

Public  Speaking  1    2 

Public  Speaking  2    2 

Biology  1,  2    3  3 

Mathematical  Science    3  3 

Modern  Foreign  Language,  Major  Subject,  Elective  . .  3  3 

Elective    2  2 

Physical  Education    1  1 

Sophomore  Year 

History  of  Education  1,  2   3  3 

History,  Economics,  Political  Science    3  3 
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First  Second 


Physical  Science    3  3 

Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Major  Subject,  Electives  . .  3  3 

Elective    4  4 

Physical  Education    1  1 

Junior  Year 

Educational  Psychology  1    3 

Educational  Psychology  2    3 

Sociology  1,  2    2  2 

Major  Subject,  Minor  Subject,  Electives    9  9 

Apprentice  Teaching    2  2 

Senior  Year 

Principles  of  Education  9   3 

Elementary  Education  2  or  Secondary  Education  2    3 

Educational  Administration  5    2 

School  Hygiene  6    2 

Major  Subject,  Minor  Subject,  Electives    7  7 

Practice  Teaching    4  4 


Candidates  for  the  degree  in  science  who  do  not  offer  in  satisfac- 
tion of  requirements  for  admission  more  than  two  full  years  of  foreign 
language  completed  in  the  secondary  school  are  required  to  complete 
two  years  of  modern  foreign  language  aggregating  twelve  credits  in  the 
University.  For  each  full  year  of  foreign  language  in  excess  of  two 
offered  for  admission  the  above  requirement  in  the  University  is  reduced 
one  year  or  six  credits,  except  that  all  candidates  must  complete  two 
full  years  of  work  in  modern  foreign  language  either  in  the  secondary 
school  or  in  the  University.  Thus  a  student  offering  on  admission  three 
full  years  of  foreign  language,  including  at  least  one  in  modern  foreign 
language,  is  required  to  complete  in  the  University  only  one  year  of  work 
in  modern  foreign  language.  Students  obliged  to  complete  two  years  of 
modern  foreign  language  in  the  University  may  be  required  to  use  a  part 
or  all  of  the  free  electives  in  the  first  two  years  for  their  major  subjects. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  complete  one  year  of  work  in  either 
physics  or  chemistry  unless  a  full  year  of  work  in  one  of  these  subjects 
completed  in  the  secondary  school  is  offered  on  admission. 

Not  less  than  twenty  credits  must  be  earned  in  the  major  subject, 
and  it  is  urged  that  not  less  than  ten  credits  be  earned  in  a  properly  re- 
lated minor  subject. 
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2.    The  Graduate  Curricula 


The  School  of  Education  in  the  field  of  graduate  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  under  the  control  of  the  faculty 
of  that  school.  The  general  requirement  is  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts, 
science,  or  philosophy  from  a  standard  institution  of  higher  learning.  The 
completion  of  satisfactory  undergraduate  courses  in  the  general  history  of 
education,  educational  psychology,  and  the  principles  of  education  is  pre- 
supposed of  all  candidates  for  a  graduate  degree  with  the  major  subject  in 
education.  Students  not  satisfying  this  requirement,  however,  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  graduate  work  on  condition  that  they  complete  the 
prerequisite  work  at  the  first  opportunity  offered  by  the  schedule  of 
courses.  In  the  case  of  mature  students  at  least  three  years  of  satisfac- 
tory experience  in  teaching,  supervision,  or  administration  of  schools  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  these  prerequisites.  Teachers  of  experience, 
or  others,  unable  to  qualify  as  graduate  students  may  be  admitted  to 
graduate  courses  in  education  by  fully  satisfying  the  instructors  in  charge 
that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  with  success. 

Two  curricula  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Education  for  graduate 
students  with  the  major  subject  in  education.  These  curricula  are 
primarily  determined  by  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
completion  of  either  curriculum  with  the  award  of  the  appropriate  degree 
is  conditioned  upon  one  year  of  resident  work  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  two  curricula  are  presented  in  descriptive  form  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs.  For  fuller  information  concerning  graduate  work  in 
education  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annual  bulletin  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

Curriculum  Leading  to  the  Degree  Master  of  Arts 

The  normal  quantitative  requirement  for  the  degree  master  of  arts 
is  one  full  year  of  graduate  work.  This  includes  the  earning  of  at  least 
twenty-four  graduate  credits  plus  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 
The  student  must  select  a  major  subject  in  the  School  of  Education  and 
a  minor  subject  either  in  the  School  of  Education  or  in  some  other  de- 
partment of  the  Graduate  School.  The  choice  of  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects is  subject  to  approval  by  the  dean  of  the  School.  The  student's  thesis 
must  be  written  in  the  field  of  his  major  subject  under  the  supervision 
of  the  head  of  the  corresponding  department.  Approximately  one-half 
of  the  required  graduate  credits  must  be  earned  in  the  department  rep- 
resenting the  major  subject  and  approximately  one-third  in  the  depart- 
ment representing  the  minor  subject.  The  selection  of  courses  in  each 
case  must  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
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cerned.  The  remaining  graduate  credits  required  are  elective  in  the  School 
of  Education.  Students  exempted  from  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
requisite undergraduate  courses  on  the  ground  of  educational  experience 
must  complete  graduate  courses  in  the  general  history  of  education  and  in 
either  educational  psychology  or  principles  of  education.  These  courses 
so  taken  carry  the  usual  graduate  credit,  subject  to  the  above  conditions. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  final  oral  examination 
before  the  faculty  on  his  major  and  minor  subjects  and  the  content  of 
his  thesis. 


Curriculum  Leading  to  the  Degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


The  normal  quantitative  requirement  for  the  degree  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy is  three  full  years  of  graduate  work.  This  includes  the  earning  of 
at  least  sixty-four  graduate  credits  plus  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory 
research  thesis.  The  student  must  select  a  major  subject  in  the  School  of 
Education  and  two  minor  subjects,  one  of  which  must  be  outside  the  field 
of  education.  The  choice  of  major  and  minor  subjects  is  subject  to  the 
same  approval  as  that  of  candidates  for  the  master's  degree.  The  stu- 
dent's thesis  must  be  written  in  the  field  of  his  major  subject  under  the 
supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department  representing  that  subject.  Ap- 
proximately three-eighths  of  the  required  graduate  credits  must  be  earned 
in  the  department  of  the  student's  major  subject  and  approximately  one- 
fourth  in  each  of  the  departments  representing  the  minor  subjects.  The 
selection  of  courses  in  each  case  must  be  made  in  consultation  with  the 
departmental  head.  The  remaining  required  credits  are  elective  in  the 
School  of  Education.  Students  exempted  from  the  completion  of  the 
prerequisite  undergraduate  courses  on  the  ground  of  experience  must 
complete  graduate  courses  in  the  general  history  of  education,  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  the  principles  of  education;  and  all  students  are 
required  to  complete  the  regular  graduate  courses  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican education,  educational  sociology,  and  one  other  graduate  course  in 
the  department  of  principles  of  education.  Any  or  all  of  these  courses 
may  be  included  in  the  preceding  requirements,  subject  to  the  conditions 
specified.  Further,  all  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  are  required  to 
give  evidence  of  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German 
language  not  later  than  one  academic  year  before  the  degree  is  received. 
Every  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  final  oral  examination  before 
the  faculty  upon  his  major  and  minor  subjects  and  his  thesis,  together 
with  such  final  written  examinations  as  may  be  required. 
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GRADUATE  SEMINAR 


Beginning  with  the  year  1916-17  the  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  will  conduct  a  graduate  seminar  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  thru  their  advanced  students  the  scientific  study 
of  education  in  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  seminar 
will  carry  no  academic  credit  and  no  tuition  fee  will  be  charged  regis- 
tered students.  It  will  meet  one  evening  each  month  thruout  the  year. 
Candidates  for  graduate  degrees  who  are  writing  theses  in  education  will 
be  expected  to  attend  the  seminar  and  contribute  reports  from  their 
studies.  Other  graduate  students  in  education  and  undergraduates  of 
maturity  and  ability  who  are  seriously  interested  in  scientific  work  and 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  seminar  will  also  be  admitted. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS 

Every  student  in  the  School  of  Education  who  is  a  candidate  for 
a  degree  is  required  to  select  some  one  subject  or  branch  to  be  known 
as  his  major  subject  in  which  he  must  secure  a  special  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency before  graduation.  Ordinarily  the  major  subject  should  be  the 
subject  or  branch  the  student  expects  to  teach  or  the  field  of  education 
in  which  he  expects  to  work.  Inasmuch  as  most  teachers,  especially 
beginners,  are  obliged  to  teach  more  than  one  subject  or  have  their 
duties  otherwise  divided,  it  is  strongly  recommended  in  all  but  exceptional 
cases  that  candidates  also  select  a  related  minor  subject  and  gain  before 
the  end  of  their  course  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  therein.  No  student 
should  fail  to  do  this  without  good  reasons  endorst  by  his  faculty  ad- 
visers. 

Suitable  major  and  minor  subjects  which  may  be  pursued  within 
the  School  of  Education  are  music,  household  science  (cookery),  house- 
hold art  (sewing),  fine  arts,  industrial  arts,  physical  education,  child- 
hood education,  elementary  education,  secondary  education,  and  any  of 
the  general  fields  of  educational  theory  and  practice  represented  by  reg- 
ular departments  of  the  School.  Acceptable  major  and  minor  subjects 
which  may  be  pursued  under  instructors  in  other  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  English,  public  speaking,  any  foreign  language,  philosophy, 
psychology,  history,  any  social  science,  mathematics,  any  physical  science, 
and  any  biological  science.  Subject  courses  closely  allied  to  any  major 
subject  may  be  counted  on  the  requirements  therein  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  representing  the  major  subject  involved. 

Candidates  selecting  music,  English,  public  speaking,  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, or  philosophy  as  their  major  subject  must  follow  the  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  in  arts.  Those  selecting  household  science,  house- 
hold nrt,  physical  education,  mathematics,  a  physical  science,  or  a  biolog- 
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ical  science  must  follow  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  in  science. 
The  curriculum  to  be  completed  in  the  case  of  those  selecting  other 
major  subjects  is  optional  with  the  student  or  the  department. 

Candidates  for  graduate  degrees  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  required  to  select  major  and  minor  subjects  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  faculty  as  described  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Major  and  minor  subjects  available  for  graduate  students  in 
the  School  of  Education,  functioning  as  the  department  of  education  of 
the  Graduate  School,  are  principles  of  education,  educational  psychology, 
history  of  education,  educational  administration,  school  hygiene,  secondary 
education,  and  elementary  education.  Students  may  also  choose  education 
as  a  whole  as  a  minor  subject  and  distribute  the  work  of  such  minor  sub- 
ject among  two  or  more  of  these  fields.  Graduate  courses  closely  allied  to 
a  major  or  minor  subject  in  education  offered  in  other  departments  may 
be  counted  on  the  requirements  in  such  major  or  minor  subject  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  representing  the  subject  in  question. 

GRADING 

Students  are  graded  in  their  several  courses  in  accordance  with  the 
following  scale: 

A,  signifying  excellent 

B,  signifying  good 

C,  signifying  medium 

D,  signifying  poor 

E,  signifying  conditioned 

F,  signifying  failure 

G,  incomplete 

W,  signifying  regular  withdrawal 

Students  receiving  the  grade  E  in  a  course  may  receive  credit  for  the 
same  by  subsequent  study  and  examination  satisfactory  to  the  instructor. 
Credit  may  be  secured  for  a  course  graded  F  only  by  taking  it  over  or 
completing  a  substitute  course  satisfactory  to  the  instructor  who  re- 
corded the  failure.  The  grade  G  is  assigned  in  a  course  in  which  the 
work  was  left  incomplete  and  indicates  that  the  student  has  the  privilege 
of  completing  the  work  within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
instructor  may  determine. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  graduate  who  has  received  the  grade  of 
D  on  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  credits  he  has  earned.  No  student 
may  graduate  with  grades  E,  F,  or  G  unremoved,  except  by  special  action 
of  the  faculty.  Graduate  students  may  not  count  toward  a  higher  degree 
courses  in  which  they  receive  a  grade  below  B. 
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DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS 


On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  the  regular  undergraduate 
curricula  in  the  School  of  Education  the  student  receives  the  university 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  and  also  the  bachelor's 
diploma  in  Education  from  the  School  of  Education.  To  become  entitled 
to  the  bachelor's  degree  and  diploma  the  student  must  earn  a  minimum  of 
128  university  credits,  inclusive  of  those  gained  from  schoolroom  exper- 
ience and  physical  education.  A  credit  is  the  unit  of  university  credit 
awarded  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  courses.  In  general  the  num- 
ber of  credits  assigned  on  the  completion  of  a  course  is  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  recitation-hours  or  laboratory  periods  per  week  occupied  by  the 
work  of  the  course  thruout  one  semester.  In  other  words  one  credit  is 
assigned  for  each  sixteen  or  seventeen  recitation-hours  or  laboratory 
periods  of  the  course. 

On  the  completion  of  one  of  the  graduate  curricula  the  student  re- 
ceives the  university  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  requirements  for  these  degrees  in  terms  of  graduate  credits  are 
given  on  pages  to  A  graduate  credit  is  a  university  credit  earned 
in  a  graduate  course. 

PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

The  School  of  Education  does  not  agree  to  recommend  for  gradu- 
ation all  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  its  classroom  work.  Its 
final  test  of  the  merit  of  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  diploma 
is  ability  to  teach  well.  Any  student  who  shows  after  a  reasonable  trial 
that  he  lacks  natively  the  ability  or  disposition  to  teach  acceptably  will 
be  advised  to  enter  some  other  calling.  The  institution  which  trains 
teachers  should  be  an  agency  for  selection  and  elimination  as  well  as  for 
preparation.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  everyone  who  can  earn  a  col- 
legiate degree  is  a  fit  candidate  for  teaching.  Qualities  of  personality  are 
also  of  primary  importance.  Every  opportunity  will  be  afforded  stu- 
dents to  bring  out  whatever  abilities  in  teaching  they  possess,  and  a 
first  failure  will  not  be  conclusive.  But  once  it  is  demonstrated  that  a 
student  is  incapable  of  becoming  a  good  teacher,  no  amount  of  ability  in 
purely  scholastic  lines  can  compensate  for  the  defect  so  far  as  gradua- 
tion from  the  School  of  Education  is  concerned.  The  aim  of  the  School 
is  to  develop  to  the  highest  efficiency  whatever  native  capacity  the 
student  may  possess. 

BUREAU  OF  RECOMMENDATION 

The  University  maintains  a  bureau  of  recommendation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  graduates  and  students  about  to  leave  the  Univer- 
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sity  to  secure  remunerative  positions  they  are  qualified  to  fill.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  The  facilities  of  the  bureau  are  also  freely 
at  the  service  of  former  graduates  and  students  who  are  seeking  new 
fields  of  work.  The  bureau  has  been  highly  successful  in  placing  prom- 
ising graduates  of  the  School  of  Education  in  desirable  teaching  posi- 
tions, and  those  who  develop  efficiency  in  their  work  need  have  little 
solicitude  regarding  the  demand  for  their  services.  However,  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  are  constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  no  one  is 
knowingly  recommended  for  a  position  he  is  not  qualified  to  fill  accept- 
ably. Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  are  invited  to  write  the 
bureau  when  seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUBJECT  COURSES  BY  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  INSTRUCTION 


In  the  following  departmental  statements  of  subject  courses  all  under- 
graduate courses  bear  numbers  below  100,  all  graduate  courses  bear 
numbers  above  200,  and  courses  regularly  open  to  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  bear  numbers  between  100  and  200.  All  courses 
bearing  odd  numbers  are  regularly  offered  during  the  first  semester,  all 
those  bearing  even  numbers  are  regularly  offered  during  the  second 
semester.  Courses  running  continuously  thru  the  entire  academic  year 
bear  two  numbers,  one  for  each  semester.  Not  all  the  courses  here 
listed  are  offered  every  year.  Some  of  the  less  fundamental  elective  ones 
are  more  or  less  likely  to  be  omitted  in  any  year.  So  far  as  the  courses 
to  be  omitted  in  1916-17,  are  known,  the  fact  of  such  omission  is  indicated 
at  the  close  of  the  several  descriptions.  Certain  of  the  courses  listed 
are  offered  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  summer  term.  All  those 
available  in  the  summer  of  1916  are  indicated  by  a  star  preceding  the 
number  or  numbers. 

Principles  of  Education 

5.  Genetic  Child  Study 

Professor  Basset  and  Miss  Teagarden  Three  credits 

The  same  as  Educational  Psychology  1. 

6.  The  Laws  of  Human  Behavior  Applied  to  Education 
Professor  Basset  and  Miss  Teagarden  Three  credits 

The  same  as  Educational  Psychology  2. 

*g.    Principles  of  Education 

Professor  Chambers  or  Dr.  Lyans  Three  credits 

A  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  educational 
theory  and  practice,  based  on  the  study  of  both  child  development  and  the 
original  organization  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum.  The  topics 
studied  include  the  meaning  of  infancy  and  education,  education  as  the 
reorganization  of  experience  thru  the  progressive  adaptations  of  the 
individual,  the  social  and  individual  aspects  of  education,  the  significance 
of  motor  activity  in  development,  correlation,  formal  steps  of  the  recita- 
tion, formal  discipline,  the  doctrine  of  interest,  educational  values  and 
motives,  etc. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  prerequisites. 
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ioi,  102.    Biological  Aspects  of  Education 

Professor  Chambers  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  educational  significance  of  the  principles  of  evolution, 
heredity,  instinct,  play  and  work,  genius  and  stupidity,  etc.;  the  parallel 
between  ontogeny  and  philogeny;  eugenics  and  education.  Education  as 
a  development  of  the  traits  which  man  has  by  virtue  of  his  being  an 
animal  is  the  main  thot  of  the  course.  The  principles  which  have  been 
so  important  in  biology  for  the  development  of  life  are  studied  as  funda- 
mental in  education. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

105,  106.   Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

Professor  Basset  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  same  as  Educational  Psychology  101,  102. 

109,  no.    Sociological  Aspects  of  Education 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  same  as  Educational  Administration  121,  122. 


113,  114-   Advanced  Principles  of  Education 

Professor  Chambers  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  includes  a  more  intensive  and  systematic  study  of  certain 
topics  touched  upon  in  course  9.  It  considers  the  value  of  the  scientific 
as  opposed  to  the  traditional  attitude  toward  educational  problems.  The 
subjects  of  educational  aims  and  values  in  relation  to  the  curriculum,  the 
significance  of  play  and  work  in  education,  and  other  such  topics  are 
selected  for  study  according  to  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  class. 


*H7,  118.    Principles  of  Industrial  Education 

Dr.  Jones  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  course  in  the  psychology  of  the  motor  and  constructive  processes, 
their  significance  in  development,  and  their  use  in  both  cultural  and  voca- 
tional education;  some  account  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  man- 
ual and  industrial  education  in  the  United  States;  and  an  evalation  of 
present  methods,  ideals,  and  tendencies.  The  course  is  planned  especially 
for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  manual  and  industrial  training,  household 
economy,  fine  and  industrial  arts,  play,  and  physical  education. 

125.   Principles  of  Moral  Education 

Dr.  Lyans  Two  credits 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  moral  training  and  de- 
velopment. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 
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126.   Agencies  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education 

Dr.  Lyans  Two  credits. 

A  study  of  the  agencies  of  moral  and  religious  training  now  in  use 
in  different  countries,  with  a  view  to  working  out  some  practicable  aims 
and  methods  for  use  in  our  own  country. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

Educational  Psychology 

1.  Genetic  Child  Study:  Biological  and  Social  Aspects 
Professor  Basset  and  Miss  Teagarden  Three  credits 

A  study  of  the  child  as  a  product  of  evolution  and  heredity;  recap- 
itulation in  development;  epochs  of  ontogenetic  development;  structure 
in  its  relations  to  behavior;  basic  types  of  activity;  instincts  and  emo- 
tions and  their  expression;  the  natural  development  of  intelligence;  the 
origin  and  significance  of  play;  the  appearance  and  significance  of  the 
social  instincts;  the  origin  and  development  of  language;  the  transition 
from  individualism  to  socialism  in  play  and  work;  the  meaning  of 
adolescence;  the  evolution  of  morals  and  ethics;  sex  and  social  be- 
havior; the  non-social  child  and  reversion  to  ancestral  type;  diease  and 
non-sociability;  etc. 

2.  The  Laws  of  Human  Behavior  Applied  to  Edcuation 
Professor  Basset  and  Miss  Teagarden  Three  credits 

An  elementary  course  in  the  study  of  the  educative  process  as  af- 
fected by  certain  principles  of  modern  behavior  and  psychology.  The 
course  includes  such  topics  as  sense-organs,  nervous  system,  and  muscles 
as  the  basis  of  behavior;  native  and  acquired  capacities  and  their  direc- 
tion in  education;  motor  expression  in  education;  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ject; habit  and  the  making  of  character;  social  instincts  and  capacities 
and  their  development  thru  experience;  group  work;  school 
discipline  as  a  factor  in  social  training;  moral  training  as  a  phase 
of  social  training;  the  role  of  imitation  in  the  child's  social  growth  and 
education;  training  for  social  efficiency;  the  problem  of  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  as  affected  by  individual  differences;  the  deviating 
child  as  a  social  factor;  etc. 

IOI,  102.    Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

PftOFESSOl  BASSET  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  problems  studied  in  this  course  depend  largely  on  the  needs 
of  the  students  electing  it.  Each  semester  includes  an  intensive  study  of 
some  phase  of  the  field  of  educational  psychology,  particular  attention 
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being  paid  to  the  experimental  icsults  obtained  in  this  county  and  abroad. 
Courses  I  and  2  are  prerequisites. 


105.   The  Child  in  Health  and  in  Disease 

Professor  Basset  Two  credits 

A  genetic  study  of  the  nature  of  the  child;  physical,  mental,  and 

moral  development  and  variations  that  may  be  expected;  problems  of 

childhood;  etc. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 


106.   The  Adolescent  in  Health  and  in  Disease 

Professor  Basset  Two  credits 

A  study  of  the  physiological  and  mental  phenomena  of  adolescence; 
the  establishing  of  ideals;  problems  of  recreation,  education,  and  vocation; 
control  of  the  social  instincts;  disorders  of  the  nervous  system;  etc. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 


*i09.   Clinical  Study  of  the  Exceptional  Child 

Professor  Basset  Two  credits 

The  psychology  of  the  supernormal  and  the  subnormal  child,  classi- 
fication of  subnormal  children  according  to  the  nature  of  the  defect  and 
the  degree  of  retardation,  causes  of  mental  arrest,  remedial  retardation, 
the  stigmata  of  mental  deficiency,  mental  and  physical  tests,  etc. 

*no.   Care  and  Education  of  the  Exceptional  Child 
Professor  Basset  Two  credits 

History  of  institutions  and  of  the  special  class,  the  direction  of  edu- 
cation of  the  mentally  arrested,  the  need  for  institutional  care,  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  care  of  the  mentally  arrested,  methods  of  investigat- 
ing heredity  and  environmental  conditions  of  clinic  cases,  etc. 


117,  118.     Practical  Social  Investigation 

Professor  Basset  and  Miss  Mathews  Credit  by  arrangement 

First-hand  field  investigations  of  the  hereditary,  developmental,  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  pedagogical  histories  of  socially  and  pedagogically 
misfit  children. 

Courses  109  and  no  are  prerequisites. 

121,  122.   Clinical  Practice 

Professor  Basset  and  Miss  Mathews  Credit  by  arrangement 

The  psychological  clinic  aims  to  serve  as  the  clearing  house  in 
western  Pennsylvania  for  the  expert  examination  and  classification  by 
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clinical,  pedagogical,  and  anthropometric  methods  of  all  types  of  children 
deviating  from  the  normal,  either  mentally  or  physically.  The  resources 
of  the  clinic  are  freely  available  for  the  use  of  parents,  teachers,  physi- 
cians, social  workers,  probation  officers,  and  child-welfare  agencies.  Ad- 
vice is  given  respecting  each  case,  and  children  who  require  medical  or 
dental  examination  are  referred  to  the  appropriate  dispensaries.  An 
efficient  social  service  corps  aids  in  carrying  out  the  advice  of  this  and 
other  clinics  to  which  the  child  may  be  referred.  Any  child  brought 
to  the  clinic  is  followed  up  until  he  is  made  as  well,  mentally  and 
physically,  as  his  original  constitution  permits. 

Properly  qualified  students  are  admitted  to  the  clinic  as  students  in 
training  or  as  cadet  assistants. 

Courses  109  and  no  are  prerequisites. 

125,  126.  Experimental  Educational  Psychology.  Laboratory  Course 
Professor  Basset  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  to  the  student  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  laws  of  psychology  and  behavior  as  applied  to  edu- 
cation. The  laws  of  attention,  memory,  imagination,  association,  fatigue, 
individual  difference,  etc.,  are  dynamically  demonstrated. 

201,  202.  Experimental  Educational  Psychology.  Research  Course 
Professor  Basset  Credit  by  arrangement 

The  resources  of  the  laboratory  and  the  assistance  of  the  instructors 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  such  graduate  students  as  are  properly  quali- 
fied to  carry  on  original  investigations  in  experimental  education. 


History  of  Education 

*i,  2.   Educational  Classics 

Dr.  Lyans  Three  credits  each  semester 

This  course  takes  up  a  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional classics  with  special  attention  to  their  historical  setting  and  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  educational  methods  and  institutions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  modern  educa- 
tion. Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education,  Rousseau's  Emile,  Pestalozzi's  Leon- 
ard and  Gertrude  and  How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children,  Herbart's 
Science  of  Education,  and  Froebel's  Education  of  Man  are  read.  The 
history  of  institutions  is  presented  thru  lectures  and  reports. 

IOIj  102.    History  ok  Education 

Dr   Lyans  Two  credits  each  semester. 

During  the  first  semester  this  course  covers  the  history  of  Greek 
and  Roman  education  and  the  education  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  Renais- 
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sance.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  covers  the  rise  of  modern  edu- 
cation from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 

♦107,  108.    History  of  American  Education 

Dr.  Lyans  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  American  educational  institutions,  espe- 
cially those  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade. 

109,  no.    Educational  Theorists 

Miss  Smith  One  credit  each  semester 

The  same  as  Childhood  Education  107,  108. 

♦in,  112.   Education  in  the  Novel 

Mr.  Kennedy  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  has  been  prepared  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
the  characteristics  of  the  teachers  depicted  by  the  novelists;  the  con- 
dition of  schools  and  education,  with  emphasis  on  the  treatment  of 
child  life,  in  the  periods  portrayed;  the  transitional  character  of  the 
business  of  teaching;  and  the  educational  conceptions  of  English  and 
American  writers  of  fiction. 

Readings,  discussions,  reports,  and  lectures. 

201,  202.   Educational  History  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Lyans 

A  research  course  in  the  history  of  education  and  culture  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Course  107,  108,  is  prerequisite. 

Educational  Administration 

5.    School  Administration  and  Management 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits 

An  elementary  course  dealing  directly  with  the  practical  problems  of 
school  and  schoolroom  management,  control,  and  organization.  Among 
the  important  topics  considered  are  the  organization,  support,  and  manage- 
ment of  public  schools  and  school  systems;  the  supervision  of  teaching; 
relations  of  teachers  to  supervisory  officers;  qualifications,  duties,  salaries, 
promotions,  etc.,  of  teachers;  the  classification  of  pupils;  grading  and 
promotion;  the  curriculum;  discipline  and  management  of  the  schoolroom; 
tests  of  results;  the  marking  of  pupils;  etc. 
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*ioi,  102.   Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching 
Professor  Sies  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  course  begins  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  more  basic 
modern  principles  of  education  and  of  teaching.  On  this  basis  principles 
of  criticism  for  the  evaluation  of  the  work  of  teaching  are  developt. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  observation  and  criticism  of  actual  teach- 
ing. Supervision  is  studied  as  a  process  intermediate  between  admin- 
istration and  teaching.  The  functions  and  duties  of  principals  and  super- 
visors are  considered  in  detail.  Adjustments  in  supervision  to  the  per- 
sonal and  individual  qualities  of  teachers  are  emphasized. 

105,  106.   Educational  Administration 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  general  survey  of  the  field.  Historical  development  of  public  school 
systems  and  their  administration.  Organization,  administration,  and 
character  of  education  in  the  leading  foreign  nations  and  significant 
comparisons  with  conditions  in  the  United  States.  The  relations  of 
federal,  state,  county,  city,  and  township  governments  to  education.  Fi- 
nancial support  of  public  education.  State  and  local  school  systems. 
Centralization  versus  local  autonomy,  relations  of  lay  and  professional 
authorities,  centralization  versus  democracy  of  professional  control. 
More  special  administrative  problems  and  conditions  such  as  those  of 
higher  education,  secondary  education,  vocational  education,  rural  edu- 
cation, compulsory  education  and  child  labor,  the  modern  specialization 
of  education,  school  architecture  and  sanitation,  the  curriculum,  teaching 
and  supervisory  staffs,  grading  promotion  of  pupils,  etc.,  also  receive  due 
attention. 

*io7,  108.   Administration  of  City  Schools 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  has  to  do  with  the  problems  and  features  of  education 
in  centers  of  congested  population  in  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The 
aim  is  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible,  the  best  types,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedure. The  subjects  treated  include  the  relations  of  city  school  systems 
to  state  and  municipal  governments ;  financial  support  of  city  schools ;  the 
organization  of  city  systems;  distribution  of  authority  and  responsibility 
among  the  board  of  education,  the  administrative  staff,  the  supervisory 
force,  and  the  teaching  body;  the  professional  side  of  city  school  admin- 
istration; architecture  and  appointments  of  city  school  buildings;  the 
supervisory  staff  and  supervision  of  teaching;  the  teaching  staff  and  its 
work;  special  classes  and  schools,  together  with  other  agencies  for  recog- 
nizing individuality  and  variation  in  opportunity;  grading  and  promotion; 
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retardation  and  acceleration;  elimination  of  pupils;  etc.  An  intensive 
study  of  representative  and  distinctive  city  school  systems,  including  that 
of  Pittsburgh,  is  made  with  a  view  to  evaluation. 

♦in,  112.   High  School  Administration 

Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  same  as  Secondary  Education  101,  102. 

'i  15.   Problems  of  Rural  Education 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits 

This  course  deals  with  the  many  problems  involved  in  the  movement 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  rural  education.  The  topics  considered  include 
the  past  and  present  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Pennsylvania ;  the  need  of  more  money  for  the  rural  schools  and  means  of 
securing  it;  the  training  and  equipment  of  teachers;  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools;  the  rural  school  building;  enlargement  of  the  unit  of  ad- 
ministrative control  of  rural  education;  better  supervision  of  teaching;  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  nature  study,  etc.;  means  of  making  the  rural 
school  function  better  in  the  life  of  the  community;  the  rural  school  as 
a  community  center.  The  problems  treated  are  of  common  interest  and 
concern  to  rural  teachers,  rural  supervisors,  and  county  superintendents. 
(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 


116.   Problem  of  Vocational  Education 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits 

A  course  dealing  with  the  more  important  and  vital  problems  con- 
nected with  the  present  strong  movement  for  developing  and  extending 
vocational  training  and  vocational  schools  with  special  reference  to  the 
field  of  public  education.  Attention  is  naturally  focused  chiefly  upon 
vocational  activities  in  public  secondary  education,  tho  the  large  problems 
in  other  fields  receive  due  consideration.  The  relations  of  vocational 
education  in  schools  of  secondary  grade  to  the  work  of  both  lower  and 
higher  schools  are  fully  considered.  Among  the  specific  problems  treated 
and  evaluated  are  those  of  causes  and  origins,  liberal  versus  vocational 
education,  early  specialization  versus  continued  plasticity,  practical  and 
motor  mindedness,  financial  support  of  vocational  education,  adminis- 
trative control  of  same,  the  securing  of  qualified  teachers,  vocational 
guidance,  differentiation  of  courses,  prevocational  training,  types  of 
vocational  curricula  and  schools,  continuation  and  evening  schools,  the 
cooperative  system  of  vocational  training,  economic  and  industrial  effects, 
etc. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 
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I2i,  122.    Sociological  Aspects  of  Education 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits  each  semester. 

A  course  in  educational  sociology.  A  study  of  the  play  of  social 
forces  in  education  and  of  the  role  of  the  school  as  a  social  institution. 
Leading  aspects  of  the  subject  receiving  consideration  are  the  place  of 
education  in  sociological  theory;  the  school  as  an  agency  of  social  control; 
relations  of  the  school  to  society;  the  sociology  of  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion; the  play  of  social  forces  in  teaching,  supervision,  and  administra- 
tion ;  social  selection  thru  education ;  heredity  versus  the  social  en- 
vironment; education  as  an  agency  in  social  economy;  social  education; 
the  sociology  of  moral  education;  etc.  Various  modern  educational 
movements  are  viewed  and  evaluated  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology 
and  social  economics. 

Not  open  to  undergrauates  without  satisfactory  preparation  in  the 
principles  of  sociology. 

123,  124.   Educational  Economics  and  Finance 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits  each  semester 

Sources  of  revenue  of  public  education.  Congressional  land-grants, 
state  school-funds,  public  taxation.  Expenditures  for  education  and  the 
demand  for  increased  expenditure.  The  finances  of  state  and  city  school 
systems.    Evidences  of  waste  and  leaks.  Accounting. 

Economic  interpretation  of  the  modern  expansion  and  differentiation 
of  education.  Applications  of  economic  science  to  education.  The  role 
of  economic  law.  The  distribution  and  incidence  of  the  financial  support 
of  education.  The  justification  of  free  compulsory  education.  The  eco- 
nomics of  teachers'  wages. 

Not  open  to  undergraduates  without  satisfactory  preparation  in  the 
principles  of  economics  and  public  finance. 

125,  126.    Educational  Politics  and  Law 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  major  part  of  the  course  is  a  study  of  education  from  the  stand- 
point of  political  science.  Education  is  viewed  as  a  department  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  state.  National,  state,  county,  and  municipal  departments 
of  education;  the  educational  civil  corporation  or  school  district;  state 
and  local  school  legislatures  or  boards  of  education;  educational  courts 
and  educational  executives;  etc.  The  problem  of  unification  versus  sep- 
aration of  civil  and  educational  government.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
variations  in  forms  and  practice  with  evaluations. 

The  course  includes  a  general  study  of  educational  law.  Constitu- 
tional, statute,  and  common  law  are  considered  in  relation  to  education. 
The  legislation  of  boards  of  education,  the  enforcement  of  school  law, 
tlx   rolt  of  judicial  interpretation.    The  latter  part  of  the  work  consists 
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of  a  critical  study  of  the  educational  law  of  Pennsylvania  in  relation  to 
that  of  various  other  states  from  the  standpoints  of  both  political  science 
and  education. 

Not  open  to  undergraduates  without  satisfactory  preparation  in  po- 
litical science. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

203,  204.    Scientific  Method  in   Educational  Administration  and 
Management 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  application  in  the  field  of  education  with  special  reference  to 
administration  of  the  different  factors  of  scientific  method.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  exact  or  quantitative  methods.  The  employment  of 
scientific  methods  in  the  solution  of  administrative  and  other  problems. 
Correct  ways  and  means  of  ascertaining  educational  facts  and  improving 
educational  procedures.  Scientific  preparation  and  use  of  school  records, 
reports,  and  statistics  receive  much  attention.  Accounting  in  school 
finance.  Efficiency  and  economy  in  education  in  the  largest  possible 
measure  is  the  objective  of  the  course. 


School  Hygiene 

*6.    School  Hygiene 

Dr.  Jones  Two  credits 

This  course  aims  to  deal  in  a  practical  manner  with  the  school  plant, 
its  location,  construction,  and  sanitation.  The  proper  means  of  humidify- 
ing, heating,  ventilating,  seating,  lighting,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  the  light 
of  the  experiences  of  the  members  of  the  class.  The  proper  periods  of 
study,  rest,  and  sleep;  fatigue;  care  of  person;  common  diseases  of 
children  and  their  characteristics ;  the  duties  of  the  teacher  relative 
thereto;  and  the  hygiene  of  instruction  are  among  the  topics  covered. 

101,  102.    Educational  Hygiene 

Dr.  Jones  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  course  covering  in  detail  the  hygiene  of  the  school  plant,  the 
child,  the  teacher,  and  instruction.  The  factors  governing  the  selection 
of  the  school  site  and  the  location,  construction,  and  equipment  of  the 
building  are  discussed  in  full.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  child  hygiene; 
growth;  physiological  as  distinguished  from  chronological  and  psycholog- 
ical age;  factors  underlying  efficient  mental  activity,  such  as  age,  growth, 
diseases,  drugs,  temperature,  climate,  pressure,  humidity,  ductless  glands, 
oxygen  supply,  food,  posture,  fatigue,  blood,  manner  of  breathing,  sea- 
sons, peripheral  stimulation,  sleep,  attitude,  social  environment,  etc.  The 
hygiene  of  special  organs  of  sense,  the  diseases  with  which  children  are 
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afflicted,  and  the  various  agencies  used  for  the  promotion  of  proper 
health  conditions  are  also  treated. 


105.  Clinical  Study  of  the  Exceptional  Child 
Professor  Basset 

The  same  as  Educational  Psychology  109. 


Two  credits 


106.  Care  and  Education  of  the  Exceptional  Child 
Professor  Basset 

The  same  as  Educational  Psychology  no. 


Two  credits 


in,  112.   Clinical  Practice 

Professor  Basset  and  Miss  Mathews  1 
The  same  as  Educational  Psychology  121,  122. 


Credit  by  arrangement 


Secondary  Education 


2.  Secondary  Education 
Professor  Robertson 


Three  credits 


This  course  follows  the  line  of  and  is  related  to  the  principles  of 
education  as  given  in  the  School  of  Education.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  history,  function,  organization,  management,  equipment,  and  course  of 
study  of  the  modern  secondary  school;  a  brief  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  presenting  the  different  subjects  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum; 
and  a  consideration  of  the  relations  that  should  exist  among  boards,  super- 
intendents, principals,  supervisors,  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons. 

Textbook,  reports,  observation,  lectures,  and  discussions. 

Educational  Psychology  1  and  2  are  prerequisites. 

*ioi,  102.    High  School  Administration 

Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

Problems  vital  to  both  teachers  and  principals  are  treated  in  this 
course.  Special  attention  is  given  to  mental  growth  and  development  in 
connection  with  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  the  organization  of  the  junior 
high  school,  high-school  programs  and  courses  of  study,  the  problem  of 
supervision  of  high-school  teaching,  the  relation  of  the  high-school  prin- 
cipal to  superintendent  and  teachers,  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to 
higher  institutions  and  to  the  elementary  school,  financing  of  the  high 
school,  the  adjustment  of  the  high  school  to  the  industrial  activities  of 
the  community,  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  moral  edu- 
cation  and  the  social  activities  of  the  high  school. 

The  course  is  designed  for  experienced  teachers,  principals,  and  su- 
perintendentl,  or  students  planning  for  such  positions. 


*io5,  106.   The  Junior  High  School 

Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  course  dealing  with  the  organization,  curriculum,  and  principles  of 
teaching  that  should  obtain  in  the  junior  high  school,  including  the 
psychology  of  junior  high-school  subjects  of  study. 

1 08.  Problems  of  Vocational  Education 

Professor  Sies  Two  credits 

The  same  as  Educational  Administration  116. 
(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

109,  no.    Comparative  Study  of  Secondary  Schools 

Professor  Robertson  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  study  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools  abroad,  their  history, 

similarities,  differences,  tendencies,  and  their  contributions  to  each  other 

and  to  the  evolution  of  secondary  schools  in  America. 
Readings,  references,  reports,  and  lectures. 
(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 


♦in,  112.    Pedagogy  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 

Professor  Robertson  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  point  of  view  is  that  of  teachers  and  supervisors.  The  course  is 
not  planned  to  take  up  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
high-school  subjects,  but  the  evolution  of  the  subjects  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  larger  and  generally  accepted  principles  of  presentation  are 
the  main  features. 

Readings,  references,  observations,  comparisons,  and  lectures. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

205,  206.   Experimental  and  Statistical  Studies  in  Education 
Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  same  as  Elementary  Education  201,  202. 


Elementary  Education 

2.    Elementary  Education 

Professor  Kirby  Three  credits 

A  study  is  made  of  the  function  of  the  elementary  school  in  modern 
life  together  with  the  nature  of  the  curriculum,  method,  and  organiza- 
tion needed  to  meet  this  aim. 

Educational  Psychology  1  and  2  are  prerequisites. 
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5,  6.    Methods  in  the  Primary  Grades 

Miss  Harris  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  practical  study  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  grades  from 
the  standpoint  of  principles  and  method  and  the  appreciation  thereof. 
The  work  centers  about  reading,  language,  nature  study,  geography, 
history,  and  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  The  interests  of  the  grow- 
ing child  and  his  needs  in  relation  to  the  district  characteristics  and 
community  interests  are  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  work- 
ing out  concrete  correlated  projects  with  direct  application  of  teaching 
method. 

*n,  12.   The  Teaching  of  Language 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  with  discussions  of  the 
place,  importance,  and  comparative  educational  value  of  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  composition,  and  technical  grammar;  the  subjects  of  physiology, 
history,  and  geography  as  related  to  language;  nature  study  and  litera- 
ture as  fruitful  fields  for  stimulating  thot;  responsibility  of  the  school 
in  developing  the  reading  habit;  use  of  libraries;  place  of  story  telling 
in  school.  Methods,  textbooks,  and  supplementary  reading  books  are 
discust  and  critically  compared. 

13,  14.   The  Teaching  of  History 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  includes  (1)  a  brief  review  of  the  teaching  of  history, 
its  aims  and  specific  values  in  life,  its  relation  to  the  teaching  of  primitive 
life  and  industry,  (2)  an  intensive  study  of  the  different  methods  of 
teaching  history  with  consideration  of  the  special  problems  involved,  (3) 
a  comparative  study  of  the  Pittsbuigh  and  other  leading  syllabi  of  studies 
with  emphasis  on  place,  amount,  order,  and  method  in  history,  (4)  a 
review  of  textbooks,  books  on  method,  and  magazine  articles. 

15,  16.   The  Teaching  of  Geography 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  broad  and  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  place  geographical 
knowledge  holds  in  modern  life  and  a  discussion  of  its  place  in  the  course 
of  study;  some  comparative  study  of  modern  textbooks  in  geography; 
methodology  and  schoolroom  devices;  the  fundamental  relations  of  the 
subject  to  history  and  to  primitive  industries. 

•17,  18.    The  Teaching  of  Geography  and  History  Together 
M>     I    i  MAi.T  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  natural  and  essential  correlation  of  these  subjects;  the  rearrange- 
meni  of  COIiriei  of  study  to  fit  this  idea;  bibliographies  of  method  and 
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textbooks ;  devices  and  helps  for  teachers ;  horizontal  and  vertical  cor- 
relation. 


*2i,  22.    The  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Literature 
Mrs.  Carmalt  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  includes  (i)  the  pedagogy  of  reading  based  on  psychol- 
ogy* (2)  reading  as  a  tool  of  experience,  and  (3)  literature  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  literary  culture,  improvement  of  character,  refinement  of 
manners,  and  enrichment  of  life. 

24.    The  Teaching  of  Number 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Two  credits 

A  study  of  number  from  its  psychological  side.  Considerations  of 
how  the  child  gets  number  ideas  before  entering  school,  when  the  subject 
should  be  begun,  how  it  should  be  taught  and  to  what  extent.  Correlation 
of  number  with  other  subjects. 

29,  30.    Methods  of  Character  Building 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  covers  consideration  of  the  ethical  values  of  the  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  and  how  to  bring  them  out.  Standards  of  conduct 
that  should  govern  everyday  adjustments  in  the  school  room  and  on 
the  play  ground,  a  compilation  of  stories  of  ethical  value  for  younger 
children,  and  a  consideration  of  attempts  at  solution  of  the  problem.  A 
bibliography  is  provided. 

101,  102.    Principles  of  Teaching  and  Their  Application 
Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  is  concerned  with  a  presentation  of  the  modern  view- 
point of  elementary  education,  together  with  some  of  the  resulting  changes 
in  methods  of  instruction,  in  methods  of  managing  children  in  school,  in 
choice  of  studies  for  the  curriculum,  and  in  selection  of  subject  matter 
within  the  studies.  The  method  of  teaching  children  to  study  receives 
much  attention.  Principles  for  evaluating  teaching  are  formulated  and 
applied  to  classroom  work  from  the  standpoint  of  both  teacher  and 
supervisor. 

The  course  is  designed  for  experienced  teachers,  principals,  super- 
intendents, supervisory  officers,  and  students  planning  for  such  positions. 

Not  open  to  undergraduates  without  satisfactory  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 

105,  106.    Correlation  Thru  Constructive  Occupations 
Miss  Harris  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  principles  and  methods 
underlying  the  constructive  occupations  as  vitalizing  agents  in  all  sub- 
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jects  of  the  curriculum.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  practical  work 
with  materials.  Motivated  projects  are  developed  in  the  thought  and 
expressive  subjects,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  nature  study,  litera- 
ture, etc.  Thereby  definite  correlation  is  secured  with  oral  and  written 
English. 

109,  no.    Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects 

Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  psychology  of  learning  in  arithmetic,  handwriting,  language 
arts,  drawing,  elementary  science,  history,  and  geography.  For  prin- 
cipals, supervisors  of  elementary  schools,  teachers  in  normal  schools, 
and  teachers  of  experience  preparing  for  such  positions. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

♦in,  112.   The  Elementary  Curriculum 

Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  course  dealing  primarily  with  the  elementary-school  curriculum 
from  the  modern  viewpoint.  The  following  points  receive  large  consid- 
eration :  the  evaluation  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  addition  of  new 
subjects  to  the  curriculum,  and  the  social  forces  demanding  these  addi- 
tions; a  treatment  of  the  different  theories  that  have  affected  the  cur- 
riculum, together  with  the  source  materials  bearing  on  these  topics ;  mod- 
ern practice  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States;  the 
recent  scientific  studies  that  have  modified  our  conception  of  the  cur- 
riculum; principles  which  govern  the  manufacture  and  transmission  of 
the  curriculum;  measurement  of  results  in  education;  the  differentiation 
of  courses  for  the  upper  grades. 

Not  open  to  undergraduates  without  satisfactory  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 
115,  116.   Elementary  School  Problems 

Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

Some  of  the  problems  that  receive  special  consideration  are  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  intermediate  school,  differentiated 
programs  of  study  for  the  upper  grades,  special  classes,  prevocational  edu- 
cation,  vocational  guidance,  organized  play,  the  school  as  a  social  center, 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  community,  the  relations  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  to  the  kindergarten  and  to  the  high  school,  athletics  and 
K.vmnastics,  hygiene  of  the  elementary  school  child,  moral  education, 
measuring  the  product  of  the  classroom,  and  financing  of  education. 

A  course  primarily  for  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents,  and 
persons  preparing  for  such  positions. 


Not  open  to  undergraduates  without  satisfactory  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 
*ii7,  118.   The  Junior  High  School 

Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  same  as  Secondary  Education  105,  106. 

201,  202.    Experimental  and  Statistical  Studies  in  Education 
Professor  Kirby  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  interest  a  small  group  of  persons  in 
solving  educational  problems  of  method  and  administration  thru  the 
accumulation  of  quantitative  data.  Persons  electing  the  course  should 
be  so  situated  that  they  can  handle  experimentally  some  problem  of 
education  under  actual  school  conditions.  Problems  suitable  for  study 
as  well  as  methods  for  their  solution  are  proposed  and  evaluated. 

Enough  of  statistical  theory  and  method  is  given  to  enable  students 
to  handle  their  own  data  and  to  interpret  appreciatively  and  critically 
experimental  and  statistical  studies.  Some  of  the  quantitative  studies 
that  have  contributed  in  a  large  way  to  our  educational  procedure  are 
studied  from  the  standpoint  both  of  their  content  and  of  their  method. 

Open  only  to  mature  students  after  consultation. 


Childhood  Education 

*i,  2.    Principles  of  Childhood  Education 

Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Watte  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  is  designed  for  seniors  who  are  doing  their  practice 

teaching.    The  principles  of  childhood  education  are  discussed  and  a 

compartive  study  is  made  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  representative 

educational  systems  observed  and  investigated. 

One  morning  each  week  is  spent  in  visiting  schools  of  childhood, 

kindergartens,  Montessori  schools,  primary  grades,  and  playgrounds  in 

the  city. 

*5,  6.    Plays  and  Games  in  Childhood 

Miss  Waite  and  Miss  Pracht  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  twofold :  first,  to  study  the  plays  and 
games  of  childhood  from  the  genetic  point  of  view,  and  secondly,  to  teach 
plays,  games,  rhythms,  and  folk  dances  related  to  the  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  of  the  periods  of  childhood  studied. 

11,  12.    Music  in  Childhood 

Miss  Canfield  One  credit  each  semester 

The  same  as  Music  7,  8. 
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13-    Plays  and  Games 
Miss  Waite 

A  short  course  designed  to  present  briefly  the  play  interests  of 
children  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  year  and  to  teach  selected  plays, 
games,  and  folk  dances  related  to  these  interests. 

15,  16.    Nature  Interests  of  Childhood 

Miss  Shourek  One  credit  each  semester 

The  same  as  Nature  Study  5,  6. 

*i7,  18.    Program  Construction 

Miss  Waite  One  credit  each  semester 

A  course  applying  principles  of  play  to  the  formation  of  programs 

for  children  in  schools  of  childhood  and  on  the  playground.  Students 

are  required  to  construct  programs  and  to  test  them  in  part  in  supervised 

practice  work. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

*2i,  22.    Story  Telling  in  Childhood  Education 

Miss  Waite  and  Miss  Whiteman  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  is  a  practical  course  in  the  art  of  story  telling.  It  applies  the 
principles  of  child  psychology  and  good  literature  to  the  selection, 
adaptation,  and  presentation  of  stories.  The  material  is  drawn  from 
such  sources  as  folklore,  fairy  tales,  myths,  fables,  legends,  the  Bible, 
and  modern  stories  for  children. 

One  hour  a  week  for  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
language  interests  of  young  children  and  to  the  selection  of  stories  of 
particular  interest  to  them.  Typical  ways  of  aiding  children  to  express 
themselves  thru  stories  and  conversations  are  discussed. 

23,  24.   Constructive  Occupations 

Miss  Smith  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  educational  play  activities  of  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  affording  opportunity  for  experimenting  with  materials  selected 
for  their  educational  value.  Special  reference  is  made  to  those  activities 
which  furnish  a  basis  in  experience  for  school  studies. 

31,  32.    The  Child  in  the  Home 

Credit  by  arrangement 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  mothers.  The  aim  is  to  make 
ntific  study  of  the  education  of  children  in  the  home.  The  subjects 
treated  include  home  care  and  training  of  children,  educational  value 
of  children'!  activities,  heredity,  eugenics,  hygiene,  children's  diseases,  etc. 

Lecture)  are  given  by  the  following  members  of  the  university  fac- 
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ulty :  Dean  Chambers,  Professor  Basset,  Dr.  Ogden  M.  Edwards,  Mr. 
Ashe,  Dr.  Jones,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Waite,  Miss  McLean,  and  Miss  Can- 
field;  also  by  Mrs.  Alice  Corbin  Sies  and  Miss  Ella  Ruth  Boyce. 


103,  104.    Conference  on  Modern  Educational  Problems 
Miss  Smith  One  credit  each  semester 

This  course  is  planned  for  experienced  teachers  who  are  preparing 
for  the  supervision  or  training  of  teachers  of  small  children.  A  critical 
and  comparative  study  is  made  of  modern  educational  theory  and  practice 
with  reference  to  its  application  to  the  education  of  children  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  Dr.  Dewey's  theory  of 
education.  The  topics  discussed  include  an  analysis  of  experience,  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  development  of  reasoning  in  early  childhood,  play 
and  work,  the  significance  of  the  method  of  experimentation,  moral  and 
social  education,  qualitative  standards,  etc. 

107,  108.    Educational  Theorists 

Miss  Smith  One  credit  each  semester 

This  course  consists  of  a  critical  study  of  the  teories  of  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Montessori,  and  Dewey  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  influence  on  present  practice  in  the  education  of  children. 
Selected  topics  from  the  writings  of  these  educators  form  the  basis  of 
discussion. 


Physical  Education 

3.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

Mr.  Burckhalter  Two  credits 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  reference  readings,  and  reports  in- 
tended to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  historical  development  and  liter- 
ture  of  physical  education  and  the  principles  and  ideals  upon  which  the 
subject  is  based. 

4.  Play 

Mr.  Ashe  Two  credits 

The  significance  of  play  from  the  standpoint  of  biology,  psychology, 
sociology,  pedagogy,  morality,  religion,  and  economics.  Practical  uses 
for  conservation,  development,  and  education.  Civic  value  as  related  to 
public  health,  morals,  social  ideals,  efficiency,  delinquency,  vice,  and 
crime.  Relation  to  physical  education,  schools,  churches,  homes,  settle- 
ments. Commercialized  play  and  recreation.  Municipal  play  and  recrea- 
tion. 

History,  meaning,  present  status,  and  outlook  of  the  modern  play 
movement. 
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5,  6.    Gymnasium  and  Field  Work.    Beginning  Course 
Miss  Ferguson  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  course  for  sophomores  majoring  in  physical  education  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  course  n,  12. 

7,  8.    Physical  Intersets  of  Children 

Miss  Ferguson  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  course  dealing  with  the  broad  field  of  active  play.  It  demonstrates 
the  use  of  free  play,  apparatus,  games,  athletics,  gymnastics,  and  folk 
dances,  making  a  selection  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  children  of  differ- 
ent stages  of  development  and  also  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  social 
value  of  the  plays.  Instruction  in  games  and  folk  dances  is  given.  The 
course  considers  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  its  relation  practi- 
cally to  the  work  of  the  department  and  demonstrates  methods  of  first 
aid.  It  also  discusses  the  needs  of  adult  life  in  the  matter  of  play  and 
recreation  and  demonstrates  practical  methods  of  supplying  them. 

11,  12.    Gymnasium  and  Field  Work.   Junior  Course 
Mr.  Gahan  and  Miss  Wilder  Four  credits  each  semester 

This  course  consists  of  class  practice  on  the  gymnasium  floor,  the 
playground,  and  the  athletic  field  according  to  the  season.  The  aim  is 
to  give  the  student  the  greatest  proficiency  possible  in  performing  each 
of  the  activities  he  may  be  called  upon  later  to  teach.  The  work  re- 
quired of  women  differs  from  that  required  of  men  in  accordance  with 
the  differences  due  to  sex.  Students  are  expected  to  gain  satisfactory 
proficiency  in  all  the  activities  in  which  persons  of  their  sex  may  engage 
with  safety. 

13,  14.  Dancing 

Mr.  Heinrick  One-half  credit  each  semester 

The  course  consists  of  theory  and  practice  in  folk,  gymnastic,  and 
esthetic  dancing.  A  study  of  the  various  schools  of  dancing  technic  and 
of  the  different  nationalities  of  folk  dancing  is  made.  Practice  for  pro- 
ficiency in  performing  forms  the  major  part  of  the  work.  Satisfactory 
ability  must  be  acquired.  A  very  minor  fraction  of  the  time  is  taken  to 
teach  the  acceptable  social  dances  which  may  seem  to  be  needed. 

15,  16.    Plays  and  Games  in  Childhood 

Mi     WAITE  and  Miss  Praciit  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  same  as  Childhood  Education  5,  6. 

19,  20.    Pedagogy  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics 

Mk  BuBCXHALTn  One  credit  each  semester 

'I  he  course  consists  of  lectures  and  discussions  covering  the  teaching 
of  -  .ill  thcni<  ,  apparatus,  gymnastics,  athletics  games  and  contests,  group 
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games,  and  preparation  and  conduct  of  various  athletic  contests.  A 
study  of  the  rules  governing  the  competitive  activities  is  made.  The 
nomenclature  of  gymnastics  and  athletics  and  the  building  of  gymnastic 
lessons  and  daily  programs  are  considered. 

23,  24.   Folk  Dancing  and  Games 

Mr.  Heinrich,  Mr.  Gahan,  and  Miss  Wilder 

One-half  credit  each  semester 
A  continuation  of  couse  15,  16  with  more  advanced  content  and 
technique. 

25,  26.  Administration  of  Physical  Education 

Mr.  Burckhalter  and  Mr.  Ashe  One  credit  each  semester 

Management  of  activities  in  the  physical  department  of  educational 
institutions,  voluntary  organiations,  social  settlements,  and  playgrounds. 
Physical  education  in  the  school  and  college  curriculum;  content  and 
method  of  instruction;  management  of  athletic  activities;  planning,  con- 
struction, and  equipment  of  buildings  and  fields;  the  organization  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  school  and  club,  etc. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  play  and  recreation  centers 
and  systems.  The  controlling  body;  its  relations  to  city  departments; 
planning  and  equipping  of  grounds  and  buildings;  apparatus;  supplies; 
fencing;  surfacing.  The  executive  secretary  and  his  duties  and  func- 
tions. Finance  and  budget  making.  The  director,  his  duties  and  func- 
tions and  his  relations  to  teaching  corps,  to  neighborhood,  and  to  other 
institutions. 

Playground  administration;  types  of  organization  doing  playground 
work;  the  planning  of  grounds  and  buildings;  problems  of  finance,  budget 
making,  and  general  organization.  This  work  is  intensely  practical  and 
concrete  in  character. 


27.   Emergencies,  Massage,  and  Corrections 

Mr.  Sanders  Two  credits 

The  object  of  the  work  in  emergencies  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  methods  of  examination,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  ordinary  in- 
juries, such  as  sprains,  bruises,  abrasions,  and  cuts,  which  are  met  with 
in  their  work  by  teachers  of  physical  education  activities.  A  knowledge 
of  bandaging  is  imparted  by  practice. 

The  efficacy  of  massage  and  passive  movements  is  considered.  When 
and  how  to  apply  massage  as  a  therapeutic  agent  is  taught,  and  sufficient 
practice  to  learn  the  various  movements  employed  in  massage  is  required. 

Correctives  is  studied  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to 
apply  physical  training  in  the  correction  of  spinal  curvatures. 
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28.  Anthropometry  and  Physical  Examination 

Mr.  Burkhalter  Two  credits 

This  course  deals  with  the  discovering  and  recording  of  visible  phys- 
ical defects  and  physical  excellencies.  The  taking  and  recording  of 
physical  measurements  and  tests  and  their  use  for  scientific  purposes  is 
made  one  of  the  chief  features  of  study. 

29,  30.    Gymnasium  and  Field  Work.    Senior  Course 

Mr.  Gahan  and  Miss  Wilder  Four  credits  each  semester 

A  continuation  of  course  II,  12.  It  consists  of  advanced  work  built 
upon  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Large  emphasis  is  given  to  the  use  of 
light  hand  apparatus  such  as  clubs,  dumbbells,  wands,  rings,  and 
heavy  apparatus. 

31,  32.    Dancing.    Advanced  Course 

Mr.  Heinrick  One-half  credit  each  semester 

A  continuation  of  course  13,  14.    The  work  consists  of  advanced 

esthetic  dancing,  chiefly  that  of  the  Russian  school. 

33,  34.   Interpretation  Dancing 

Mr.  Heinrick  One  credit  each  semester 

In  this  course  the  student  is  trained  to  interpret  music  and  express 
it  in  terms  of  movement.    The  work  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

35,  36.    Defensive  Sports 

Mr.  Postgate  One-half  credit  each  semester 

Practice  in  defensive  sports.  Boxing,  wrestling,  and  fencing  for 
men  and  fencing  and  archery  for  women.  Students  may  concentrate 
on  any  one  sport  if  they  so  desire. 

Note — Students  who  major  in  physical  education  must  pass  a  swim- 
ming test  before  graduation.  To  pass  this  test  the  student  must  have  or 
develop  satisfactory  ability  to  dive  from  the  spring  board,  swim  the 
length  of  the  gymnasium  pool  on  the  back,  swim  four  lengths  without 
rest  or  two  lengths  showing  satisfactory  form  in  two  different  strokes. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  students  majoring  in  physical  education 
should  gain  membership  on  the  university  athletic  squads  and  if  possible 
make  the  varsity  teams  and  earn  the  varsity  letters  for  distinctive  service 
on  these  teams.  For  varsity  letters  earned  a  student  is  allowed  a  max- 
imum of  five  credits  to  be  substituted  for  any  credits  lost  by  unavoidable 
1  encc  from  certain  courses  in  physical  education  and  for  the  one  credit 
of  course  35,  36,  if  the  student  so  desires.  Three  credits  arc  allowed  under 
tli<  conditions  Stated  for  the  first  letter  earned  and  two  for  the  second. 
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Commercial  Education 


i,  2.   The  Elements  of  Stenography 

Mr.  Eckels  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  theory  of  shorthand  is  studied  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  art,  but  in  presenting  the  principles 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  problems  involved.  Drills  are 
given  on  shorthand  penmanship  with  considerable  writing  practice. 
While  the  aim  of  the  course  is  primarily  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  shorthand,  students  who  can  give  time  to  practice  may  gain  sufficient 
skill  in  writing  to  enable  them  to  do  practical  stenographic  work. 

3.   Advanced  Stenography 

Mr.  Eckels  y  Two  credits 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  principles  of  stenography.  It  is  of  especial  value  to  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  increase  his  speed  and  at  the  same  time  study  the  best  methods 
of  attaining  speed.  It  covers  the  essentials  of  preparation  for  special 
kinds  of  stenographic  work. 
(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

ii,  12.   Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects 

Mr.  Eckels  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  history  of  commercial  education;  a  short  study  of  the  schools 
offering  instruction  in  commercial  subjects;  the  student  body  with 
reference  to  its  needs  in  commercial  education;  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher.  In  the  consideration  of  methods  the  general  principles 
of  education  are  considered  with  a  special  view  to  their  application 
to  commercial  subjects.  This  is  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  methods 
of  teaching  stenography,  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  commercial 
geography,  business  arithmetic,  office  practice,  and  business  English. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  the  high-school  teacher  and 
the  heads  of  commercial  departments  in  high  schools. 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 

1,  2.    Elementary  Drawing  and  Design 

Professor  Kniffin  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  general  elementary  course  designed  to  develop  appreciation  and 

skill  in  ordinary  graphic  representation  of  objects,  plans,  and  designs. 

In  addition  to  this  an  elementary  study  of  color  is  given,  together  with 

simple  applications  to  various  forms  of  the  arts  and  crafts. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to  the  problems  and  needs 

of  students  in  household  economy. 
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*3,  4.   Elementary  Art  Structure 

Professor  Kniffin  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  is  a  course  in  elementary  art  structure,  a  study  of  representative 
drawing  and  painting  with  reference  to  methods  of  teaching  in 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  A  series  of  problems  are  developt,  using 
the  cast,  animal,  figure,  still  life,  landscape,  and  perspective  models  in 
accurate  representation.  The  media  used  are  chalk,  charcoal,  pencil,  brush 
and  ink,  water  color,  and  crayons. 

*5,  6.    Principles  of  Design 

Professor  Kniffin  and  Mrs.  Williams  Two  credits  each  semester 
A  course  for  the  study  of  the  structural  principles  of  design.  Theory 
of  structure,  appreciation  of  historic  examples,  development  of  original 
design.  Applications  are  made  to  simple  forms  of  handwork,  such  as 
stencil  cutting,  wood-block  printing,  ceramics,  and  modeling. 

Problems  are  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  design  with  direct 
relation  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  school.  The  media  used  are 
Japenese  brush  and  ink,  water  colors,  tempera  colors,  crayons,  charcoal, 
and  pencil. 

7,  8.   Art  Appreciation  and  Art  History 

Professor  Kniffen  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  includes  an  appreciative  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  both  present  and  past.  The  principles  of  criticism  and  the 
powers  of  selective  judgment  are  cultivated.  With  this  study  of  past 
and  present  examples  in  the  fine  arts  are  combined  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  industrial  and  practical  arts.  The  textbook  is  the  "His- 
tory of  Art  Throughout  the  Ages,"  by  Reinach. 

9,  10.   Advanced  Painting  and  Composition 

Professor  Kniffin  Two  credits  each  semester 

An  advanced  course  in  painting  and  composition.  It  deals  with  the 
advanced  space  arts,  pictorial  art,  illustration,  still  life,  model  and  figure 
composition,  and  their  adaption  to  landscape  and  mural  work.  The 
media  are  oil  color,  water  color,  tempera,  charcoal,  crayon,  ink,  litho- 
graphic crayons,  and  etcher's  dry  point. 
Course  3,  4  is  prerequisite. 

11,  \2.    Color  Theory  and  Application 

Mr.  BoUDBIAU  Two  credits  each  semester 

A    <  icntific  study  of  color  based  upon  the  "Munsell  System"  giving 
B  basis  for  recognition!  imitation,  and  invention  of  color.    A  thoro  ac- 
quaintance with  the  distinctive-  qualities  of  color,  hue,  value,  chroma.  A 
of  problem   arc  given  applying  knowledge  of  color  notation  and 
color  harmony. 
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The  subject  is  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  the  designer,  deco- 
rator, printer,  psychologist,  and  commercial  worker  as  well  as  that  of  the 
artist  and  teacher.  The  media  employed  are  crayon,  tempera,  water  color, 
and  oil  color. 

13,  14.   Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Fine  Arts 
Professor  Kniffin  One  credit  each  semester 

The  course  aims  to  enable  the  teacher  to  determine  the  factors  which 
condition  the  success  of  class  teaching  and  supervision.  The  order  and 
manner  of  presentation  of  lessons,  organization,  model  lessons,  develop- 
ment of  conference,  exhibitions,  professional  papers,  reports.  Periods  of 
observation  and  practice  teaching  are  also  included. 

15,  16.    Porcelain  Decoration 

Mrs.  Williams  One  credit  each  semester 

This  course  treats  of  the  design  and  decoration  of  porcelain.  A 

study  of  the  overglaze,  enamels,  gold  and  silver,  etc. 

Each  student  creates  and  applies  original  design  in  relation  to  the 

various  forms  decorated.    Informal  talks  on  kiln  methods,  firing  and 

selection  of  wares,  etc. 

17,  18.    Principles  of  Design  and  Composition  as  Related  to  Lettering 

and  Illuminations. 
Mr.  Leslie  Two  credits  each  semester 

Principles  of  arrangement;  art  lettering;  ancient,  medieval,  and 
modern  decoration.  Reed,  steel,  and  quill  pens,  brush  and  color,  applied 
to  paper,  parchment,  and  vellum.  Gold  leaf  work.  Study  of  appreciation 
of  original  illuminated  manuscript  in  museum. 

The  engrossing  of  memorials,  testimonials,  resolutions,  diplomas, 
etc.,  as  specified  by  commercial  requirements. 

19,  20.   Household  Furnishings 

Mr.  Boudreau  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  history  of  furniture  and  furnishings,  including  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  many  period  furnishings  to  enable  the  student 
to  recognize  and  classify  each.  Principles  of  line,  spacing,  notan,  and 
color  applied  to  problems  of  the  home.  Furniture  design  and  construction. 
Theory  of  perspective  as  used  in  interior  illustration.  Elevation  and 
perspective  drawings  of  detail  furniture  and  furniture  ensembles. 

*2i,  22.    Industrial  Arts  for  Primary  Grades 

Mr.  Clayter  and  Miss  Nolin  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  primary  teacher.  The 
handwork  of  the  course  is  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  and  apprecia- 
tion.   An  investigation  of  typical  industries  most  important  to  life  is 
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undertaken.  The  subject-matter  of  the  course  includes  a  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  race  in  its  ability  to  transform  raw  materials  into  finished 
products.  Appreciation  of  the  advance  from  primitive  to  modern  methods 
is  developt  thru  comparison,  and  correlations  with  related  history,  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  and  literature  are  constantly  made.  Problems  are 
constructed  in  wood,  paper,  raffia,  reed,  leather,  textiles,  concrete,  and 
clay.  The  activities  of  the  course  include  paper  making,  paper-box  mak- 
ing, book  binding,  basketry,  weaving,  sewing,  knitting,  concrete  tile 
making,  and  dish  making. 

*23,  24.    Industrial  Arts  for  Intermediate  Grades 
Mr.  Clayter  and  Miss  Nolin  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  continuation  of  course  21,  22  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades.  In  this  course  a  more  thoro  study 
of  important  industries  is  made  and  fundamental  industrial  operations 
are  carried  out.  Simple  tools  and  machinery  are  constructed  by  the  stu- 
dents. Along  with  this  technical  work  a  study  of  its  social  bearing  on 
race  history  is  considered.  Projects  are  constructed  of  wood,  metal, 
paper,  textiles,  clay,  and  concrete.  Among  the  activities  involved  are 
woodworking,  metal  working,  including  simple  casting,  book  binding, 
weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  pottery,  and  concrete  work. 

25,  26.   Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing 

Mr.  Clayter  One  credit  each  semester 

A  course  for  beginners  in  mechanical  drawing  planned  to  give  thoro 
instruction  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  simple  orthographic 
projection,  the  development  of  surfaces,  isometric  and  perspective  draw- 
ing, lettering,  and  machine  details.  Direct  correlation  of  drawing  room 
and  shop  is  made  when  the  student  elects  course  27,  28  or  course  29,  30 
along  with  this  one. 

*27,  28.   Elementary  Woodworking 

Mr.  Clayter  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of  woodworking 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Technical  instruction  in  the  care  and  use 
of  woodworking  tools  is  given,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
sentation from  the  psychological  viewpoint.  Articles  of  furniture  and  the 
like  are  constructed  from  the  student's  own  working  drawings. 

♦29,  30.    Wood  Carving 

Mr.  Qlayteb  One  credit  each  semester 

An  elementary  course  in  furniture  design,  construction,  and  carving. 
(  arving  is  treated  as  a  decorative  element  in  relation  to  such  shop 
projects  as  book  cases,  chests,  tables,  cabinets,  etc. 
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*3i>  32-    Jewelry  and  Metal  Working.    Elementary  Course 
Mr.  Clayter  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  includes  instruction  in  jewelry  and  metal  design,  to- 
gether with  the  making  of  bowls,  trays,  lamps,  caskets,  and  other  forms 
from  copper  and  brass.  The  work  in  jewelry  includes  original  design 
and  application  thru  chasing,  piercing,  and  etching.  The  setting  of 
semi-precious  stones  is  also  considered  as  a  part  of  the  jewelry  project. 

*33,  34-  Ceramics 

Mr.  Clayter  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  treats  of  the  study  of  pottery  from  the  standpoint  of 
design  and  includes  the  mthods  of  handbuilding,  wheel  throwing,  press- 
ing, and  casting.  Ancient  and  modern  methods  of  production  are  investi- 
gated and  tried.  Decoration  takes  the  form  of  relief,  incising,  piercing, 
and  slip  painting.  Instruction  is  given  in  mold  making,  the  mixing  of 
clays  and  glazes,  and  in  firing.  The  shop  is  equipt  with  two  foot-power 
wheels,  twelve  whirlers,  and  one  high  temperature  kiln,  besides  all  the 
necessary  small  tools. 

35,  36.    Elementary  Sculpture  and  Modeling 

Mr.  Clayter  One  credit  each  semester 

A  course  treating  of  the  structural  elements  of  sculpture  and  modeled 
ornament.  Ornament  of  various  styles  is  modeled  from  casts,  prints, 
and  photos.  Details  of  the  human  figure  and  original  design  are  given 
with  direct  methods  of  teaching  and  with  application  to  the  work  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

37,  38.   Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts 

Mr.  Clayter  One  credit  each  semester 

The  teaching  of  industrial  arts  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Historical  and  comparative  studies  of  typical  industries  and  industrial 
education,  economy  in  methods  and  materials,  equipment,  qualifications 
and  training  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction  and  supervision,  voca- 
tional guidance. 

Observations,  practice  teaching,  discussions,  and  reports. 

39,  40.   Jewelry  and  Metal  Working.    Advanced  Course 
Mr.  Clayter  One  credit  each  semester 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of  the  crafts  in 
the  secondary  school.  The  work  includes  instruction  in  jewelry  and 
metal  design,  together  with  processes  of  chasing,  piercing,  carving, 
repousse,  inlay,  casting,  enameling,  and  the  setting  of  precious  and  semi- 
precious stones. 
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Household  Economy 


*i,  2.  Elementary  Cookery 
Miss  McLean 


Two  credits  each  semester 


An  elementarj  course  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  The  aim  is  to 
teach  general  principles  and  their  application  to  the  more  common  food 
materials. 

*3,  4.   Advanced  Cookery 


A  continuation  of  course  1,  2.  A  greater  variety  of  food  materials 
and  problems  requiring  greater  skill  in  manipulation  are  dealt  with. 

*S,  6.  Foods 


This  course  emphasizes  the  economic  and  sanitary  aspects  of  the 
food  supply.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  important  types  of  food  with 
respect  to  production  and  preparation  for  market;  questions  of  sanita- 
tion, inspection,  and  standards  of  purity;  composition,  digestibility,  nutri- 
tive value,  and  place  in  the  diet;  etc. 

*7,  8.  Nutrition 

Miss  McLean  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nutri- 
tion and  their  application  under  varying  social,  economic,  and  health 
conditions  to  the  practical  problems  of  diet  in  infancy,  adult  life,  and 

old  age. 

Lectures,  readings,  and  laboratory  work. 

Courses  1,  2  and  5,  6  and  a  thoro  course  in  elementary  chemistry 
are  prerequisites. 

11.  Household  Management 

Miss  McLean  Two  credits 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  in  the  administration  of  house- 
hold affairs.  The  course  includes  discussions  of  the  following  subjects: 
House  location,  sanitation,  draining,  plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, cleaning  and  the  action  of  the  various  cleaning  agents  upon  fabrics, 
woods,  and  metals,  finishes  and  furnishings,  care  of  the  different  rooms 
of  the  house,  expenditure,  and  the  organization  of  household  work. 

12.  Emergencies  and  Home  Nursing 

M !      McLSAM  Two  credits 

'I  his  course  presents  the  practical  treatment  of  simple  ailments  of  the 
human  body  and  methods  of  handling  emergencies  that  may  occur  in 
the  home,  the  school,  or  elsewhere 


Miss  McLean 


Two  credits  each  semester 


Miss  McLean 


Two  credits  each  semester 


15,  1 6.   Practical  Cookery 

Miss  McLean  One  credit  each  semester 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  modern  house- 
keeper in  connection  with  foods.  The  aim  is  to  teach  economy  in  mar- 
keting, proper  combination  and  preparation  of  food  materials,  and  the 
practical  use  of  "left-overs." 

*2i,  22.   Elementary  Sewing 

Miss  Jones  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course,  a  combination  of  hand  and  machine  work,  presents  the 
fundamental  principles  of  sewing  and  their  applications.  It  includes  the 
making  of  several  models  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  various  stitches 
and  sewing  processes.  Direct  application  of  the  principles  involved  is 
made  upon  articles  suited  to  the  interests  of  the  elementary  school.  The 
final  problem  consists  in  the  making  of  a  four-piece  set  of  undergar- 
ments of  standard  size  for  adults. 

*23,  24.   Dress  Making 

Miss  Jones  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  further  application  of  the  principles  and  processes  in  sewing  con- 
sidered in  course  21,  22.  The  course  aims  to  teach  the  art  of  dressmaking, 
the  designing  of  garments,  and  the  assembling  of  materials  with  due 
regard  to  line,  proportion,  and  color.  It  aims  also  to  develop  skill  in 
the  handling  of  materials,  together  with  judgment,  neatness,  accuracy, 
self-reliance,  and  originality.  The  course  includes  the  making  of  such 
models  as  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  subject  for  purposes 
of  instruction  in  public  schools. 

25,  26.    Costume  Design  and  Construction 

Miss  Jones  One  and  one-half  credits  each  semester 

A  practical  course  in  the  science  of  pattern  construction  dealing  with 
such  phases  of  the  subject  as  the  following:  Laws  governing  costume 
design  with  regard  to  the  lines  of  the  figure,  simple  drafting,  altering  of 
patterns,  designs  developed  in  paper  and  muslin  illustrating  the  construc- 
tion of  complex  patterns  from  simple  foundations,  working  out  of 
original  designs  for  tailored  and  draped  gowns,  and  practical  applications. 

♦28.   Art  Needlework 

Miss  Jones  Two  credits 

This  course  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  design  and  its  application 
to  fabrics.  The  purpose  is  to  develop  skill  in  fine  needlework  and  to 
apply  the  principles  of  good  design  to  articles  of  clothing  and  household 
linen.  The  course  includes  practice  in  hemstitching,  fancy  darning,  ap- 
plique, cross  stitching,  lettering,  scallops  and  dots,  eyelet  and  cut  work, 
Bermuda  fagoting,  French  embroidery,  etc. 
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29,  30.  Millinery 

Miss  Jones  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  study  of  system  and  harmony  applied  to  millinery  and  a  practical 
course  in  designing,  making,  and  trimming  hats.  The  aim  is  to  give 
practice  in  the  handling  of  materials  and  to  develop  tact  and  judgment 
in  their  selection  and  combination.  Remodeling,  renovating,  and  cleaning 
old  hats,  velvet,  lace,  feathers,  ribbon,  etc.,  are  also  considered. 

33,  34.  Textiles 

Miss  Jones  Two  credits  each  semester 

A  study  of  fabrics  from  the  standpoint  of  the  purchaser.  The  nature 
and  characters  of  textile  fabrics  are  observed  with  reference  to  adapta- 
bility to  use,  wearing  quality,  permanence  of  color,  harmony  of  design, 
etc.  The  course  also  treats  of  such  topics  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  and  linen,  simple  tests  for  the  identification  of  adulteration, 
and  the  cleaning  and  dyeing  of  fabrics. 

39,  40.   Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Household  Economy 
Miss  Jones  and  Miss  McLean  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  course  in  theory  and  practice  has  as  its  aims  the  working  out 
of  the  relations  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  included  in  a  complete  course 
in  home  economics  and  the  indicating  of  the  peculiar  training  possibilities 
of  each  line  of  work,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  practical  information 
needed  by  a  teacher  in  introducing  and  conducting  the  work. 


Music 

*i.   Elementary  Theory  and  Sight  Singing 

Miss  Canfield  Three  credits 

Scales  and  keys,  major  and  minor,  chromatic  tones  and  signs,  notes, 
tone  lengths,  measures,  the  signs  and  terms  used  in  staff  notation.  Prac- 
tical application  of  theory  in  sight-singing,  dictation  work,  and  melody 
writing. 

*2.    Rote  Songs  and  the  Voice  of  the  Child 

Miss  Canfield  Three  credits 

Rote  songs  for  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  studied  with  re- 
gard to  their  appropriateness  to  the  voice  of  the  child,  the  mind  of  the 
child,  and  as  to  their  musical  workmanship  and  content.  Methods  of  pre- 
senting rote  songs  and  of  treating  monotones  are  also  discussed. 

The  material  is  studied  from  three  standpoints:   (1)  as  technical 
ubjed  matter  with  which  the  student  must  prove  himself  to  be  thoroly 
and  broadly  acquainted,   (2)   as  music,  with  reference  to  its  general 
mil  ical  value  and  special  characteristics,   (3)   as  pedagogical  material, 
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with  reference  to  all  phases  of  its  pedogogical  appropriateness  and  its 
presentation  in  the  schoolroom. 
Course  I  is  prerequisite. 

*3.    Development  of  Technic 

Miss  Kenley  Three  credits 

The  "observation  method,"  so-called.    The  transition  from  imitative 

singing  to  knowledge  of  staff  notation  and  ability  to  read  at  sight.  Theory 

material  and  practice  in  relation  to  the  method  as  administered  thru 

the  first  four  grades. 

The  material  is  studied  from  the  same  three  standpoints  as  in  course 

2.    Also  there  is  the  same  emphasis  upon  practice  of  voice  and  ear. 
Course  I  is  prerequisite. 

*4.    Music  and  Methods  for  the  Upper  Grades 

Miss  Canfield  Three  credits 

This  course  applies  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 
The  features  of  technic  proper  to  each  grade,  the  nature  of  the  music 
appropriate  to  each,  mthods  of  presenting  the  music  and  giving  instruc- 
tion in  technical  features,  and  the  treatment  of  voices  during  the  period 
of  mutation  are  among  the  subjects  discust. 

The  material  is  studied  from  the  same  standpoints  and  with  the  same 
emphasis  upon  practice  of  voice  and  ear  as  in  the  case  of  course  2. 
Course  1  is  prerequisite. 

7,  8.    Music  in  Childhood 

Miss  Canfield  One  credit  each  semester 

An  adaption  in  brief  of  materials  of  courses  2  and  13,  14  to  the 
needs  of  teachers  of  small  children.  The  course  has  a  twofold  purpose : 
(1)  to  study  rote  songs  and  music  as  material  suitable  for  children's 
voices  and  minds,  and  (2)  to  develop  in  the  student  ability  to  harmonize 
simple  melodies  and  improvize  music  in  simple  rhythms  for  the  purposes 
of  the  type  of  activities  emphasized  in  the  free  and  natural  education 
of  small  children  fostered  by  the  School  of  Education. 

*9,    10.  EURHYTHMICS 

Miss  Canfield  One  credit  each  semester 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  powers  of  mental  and  physical 
coordination  and  of  observation,  analysis,  and  memory.  It  comprises 
arm  movements  for  beating  measure  rhythms,  note  values  exprest  by 
marching,  and  exercises  for  concentration.  Phrasing,  syncopation,  canon 
form,  and  various  forms  of  the  anakruse  are  realized,  i.  e.,  performed 
physically. 
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*I3,  14.   Elementary  Harmony 

Miss  Kenley  Three  credits  each  semester 

The  method  is  designed  to  develop  musical  taste  and  judgment,  and 
it  is  therefore  required  that  all  chord  material  studied  be  used  by  the 
students  in  original  musical  expression.  The  resultant  writings  are  heard, 
analyzed,  and  amended  in  the  recitations.  The  course  covers  the  follow- 
ing topics:  Acoustic  foundations  and  the  common  chord;  the  principal 
triads  and  the  scale;  tonal  and  chord  relations;  the  melodic  line  and 
influences  governing  it ;  motivation ;  the  four  voices,  their  register,  asso- 
ciation, and  movement;  thoro-bass;  the  phrase  and  cadences;  original 
melodies  harmonized  with  consonant  triads;  sixth-chords  and  six- four 
chords  with  their  characteristic  qualities  and  musical  employment;  the 
dominant-seventh  and  other  dominant  discords ;  the  remaining  discords. 
Simple  examples  of  the  shorter  song-forms  are  analyzed  as  to  form,  har- 
mony, and  content. 

Aural  recognition  of  all  harmonic  features  practiced  is  required,  and 
to  this  end  aural  analysis  is  constantly  emphasized. 
Course  1  is  prerequisite. 

♦15,  16.   Advanced  Harmony 

Mr.  Earhart  Three  credits  each  semester 

Original  employment  of  chord  material  studied  and  harmonic  analysis 
in  relation  to  the  altered  chords ;  modulations,  diatonic,  chromatic,  en- 
harmonic; the  inharmonic  elements;  organ-point,  suspensions,  anticipa- 
tions; passing  tones. 

♦19,  20.    Musical  Appreciation  and  Musical  History 
Miss  Kenley  and  Miss  Canfield  Three  credits  each  semester 

This  course  has  a  double  purpose:  (1)  to  suggest  and  exemplify  a 
course  appropriate  and  desirable  in  high  schools,  and  (2)  to  contribute 
to  the  student's  own  musical  knowledge  and  taste.  No  attempt  is  made 
at  exhaustive  treatment,  as  the  principal  purpose  is  to  outline  the  field 
for  study.  The  following  topics  are  treated:  Esthetics,  tonal  and  rhyth- 
mic phenomena,  the  three-fold  nature  of  musical  appeal,  the  musical 
idea  and  the  process  of  musical  thot,  form  and  forms,  media  of  ex- 
pression and  their  relative  characteristics  and  powers,  character  and 
style.  Composers  studied  biographically,  historically,  and  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  foregoing  topics  are  Hayden,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert 
during  the  first  semester,  and  Mendelssohn,  Shumann,  Wagner  and  the 
moderns  during  the  second  semester. 

♦2.3,  24.    Chorus  and  Conducting 

i  ky  Two  credits  each  semester 

Tlii'  -  ,1  '  ii  designed  to  present  chorus  material  suitable  for  high 
schools,  to  instruct  in  the  various  problems  of  high-school  chorus  work, 


to  give  opportunity  for  chorus  singing,  and  to  provide  supervised  practice 
in  chorus  conducting. 

Standard  collections  of  high-school  music  and  supplementary  octavo 
music  are  studied  and  practiced.  Use  of  baton,  signaling,  and  other 
matters  of  chorus  routine  and  conducting  are  observed  and  studied. 

*25,  26.    Orchestral  Technic 

Miss  Kenley  Two  credits  each  semester 

The  attention  at  present  given  to  the  promotion  of  school  orchestras 
makes  knowledge  of  orchestral  technic  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor 
imperative.  The  course  includes  study  of  the  instrumentation  of  orches- 
tras from  the  symphony  orchestra  to  small  and  irregular  combinations ; 
discussion  of  the  mechanism,  register,  and  tonal  quality  of  each  instru- 
ment; instruction  as  to  seating,  tuning,  conducting,  and  other  matters  of 
orchestral  routine.  Suitable  music  for  orchestras  of  various  capabilities 
is  suggested. 

The  nature  of  orchestral  parts  Cues  and  conducting  from  the  first 
violin  part.  Writing  for  small  orchestras  to  the  point  of  arranging  short 
pieces  for  an  orchestra  of  ten  parts. 

Note — Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  expected  to  present 
evidence  of  previous  completion  of  satisfactory  courses  in  piano  and 
voice  amounting  to  at  least  one  year  each  or  to  complete  such  courses 
while  in  the  University.  Credits  for  this  work  from  acceptable  schools 
or  favorably  known  private  instructors  are  fully  recognized.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  required  to  complete  such  work  in  the  University  coop- 
erative arrangements  for  exchange  of  credits  have  been  made  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute  located  quite  close  to  the  University.  Stu- 
dents at  the  University  may  receive  credit  for  certain  courses  at  the 
Musical  Institute,  and  vice  versa. 

Nature  Study 

*i,  2.   The  Teaching  of  Nature  Study  and  Gardening 
Mr.  Walter  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  grade  teacher  make  the  best  use 
of  the  time  allotted  to  nature  study  in  the  public  schools.  Practical  dem- 
onstrations of  methods  of  teaching  nature  study  are  given,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  is  reviewed.  An  attempt  is  made  to  outline  a  graded 
course  in  nature  study  and  school  gardening  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  children  of  different  ages  and  to  give  the  teacher  a  perspective  of  the 
whole  course  that  will  be  helpful  in  her  particular  grade. 
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*3,  4.    The  Teaching  of  Nature  Study.    Advanced  Course 
Mr.  Walter  and  Miss  Shourek  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  1,  2,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  special  teacher  of  nature  study.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  economic  value  of  birds,  insects,  and  weeds;  the  classification  and 
identification  of  many  plant  and  animal  forms;  and  the  stocking  and  care 
of  breeding  cages.  Practice  is  given  in  the  preserving  and  care  of 
specimens. 

*5,  6.    Nature  Interests  of  Childhood 

Miss  Shourek  One  credit  each  semester 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  nature 
interests  of  small  children  thru  excursions,  gardening,  and  the  care  of 
domestic  animals  and  pets. 
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SUBJECT  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Anatomy 

Mr.  Malone  Three  credits 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body.  It  deals  with  the  gross  structure  of 
the  skeleton,  muscles,  organs,  nervous  system,  and  circulatory  system. 
The  dissection  of  a  cat  is  required  as  laboratory  practice. 

Physiology 

Mr.  Pollock  Three  credits 

A  course  emphasizing  the  physiology  of  exercise.  Tho  necessarily 
elementary,  the  course  is  comprehensive  enough  to  give  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  functions  of  tissues  and  organs.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  influence  of  activity  upon  muscular  and  nervous  tissue. 

English  127.    Pedagogy  of  Secondary  School  Literature 
Professor  Gibbs  Two  credits 

A  study  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  educational  values  of  the  secondary 
school  course  in  English,  with  reading  and  analyses  of  representative 
selections  from  the  list  of  college  entrance  requirements. 

German  101.  Phonetics. 

Professor  Raschen  One  credit 

An  introduction  to  phonology.    Lectures,  practice  in  the  formation 

of  speech-sounds,  classification,  and  transcription  according  to  standard 

phonic  alphabets. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  teachers  of  the  modern  languages. 

German  102.    German  Syntax. 

Professor  Raschen  One  credit 

Lectures  and  discussion  of  the  difficulties,  of  German  syntax.  Study 

of  various  topics  with  special  reference  to  their  historical  antecedents. 
This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  of  German. 

German  103,  104.    Teachers'  Course  in  German. 

Mr.  Arthur  One  credit  each  semestei 

Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching 

modern  languages.    Criticism  of  textbooks. 

This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  of  German  in  secondary  schools. 

Greek  hi,  112.     Greek  Composition. 

Professor  Scribner  One  credit  each  semester 

Review  of  syntax.  Representative  prose  passages  as  a  basis  for 
practical  exercises.    The  course  is  for  those  preparing  to  teach  Greek. 
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Latin  173,  174.    Pedagogy  of  Secondary  School  Latin. 
Professor  Ullman  One  credit  each  semester 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  prospective  teacher  to  present 
his  material  both  intelligently  and  attractively.  Methods  and  problems 
of  teaching  are  dealt  with,  such  as  a  consideration  of  the  points  to  be 
emphasized,  pronunciation,  and  the  reading  of  Latin,  including  scansion. 

Latin  175,  176.    Rapid  Reading  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Professor  Ullman  One  credit  each  semester 

Rapid  reading  of  the  seven  books  of  the  Gallic  War  in  the  first 
semester  and  of  a  number  of  Cicero's  orations  in  the  second  semester. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

Latin  187,  188.    Teachers'  Course  in  Virgil 

Professor  Ullman  One  credit  each  semester 

A  survey  of  the  twelve  books  of  the  Aeneid  and  a  study  of  their 
technique. 

Mathematics  15,  16.    Elementary  Applied  Mathematics 
Dr.  Webber  Three  credits  each  semester 

Graphic  representation  of  statistics,  methods  of  computation  and  use 
of  tables,  variation,  graphic  solution  of  triangles  and  applications  of  trig- 
onometric ratios  to  concrete  problems,  determination  of  formulas  from 
statistical  data,  household  accounting,  applications  of  percentage  to  family 
expense  accounts  and  to  savings  accounts,  vocational  problems  and  their 
solution,  etc. 

Mathematics  109,  no.    The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Webber  One  credit  each  semester 

The  reasons  for  teaching  mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  general 
and  special  methods  of  teaching  same,  current  problems,  selected  topics  in 
subject  matter,  organization  of  the  curriculum. 

Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports. 

Physics  ioi,  102.    Methods  of  Teaching  Physics. 

Professor  Bishop  Two  credits  each  semester 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  physics,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
practical  applications  which  are  best  presented  to  elementary  students. 
A  discussion  of  the  literature  concerning  the  pedagogy  of  physics,  fol- 
lowed by  the  presentation  by  each  student  of  a  paper  on  the  subject.  A 
consideration  of  the  subject  matter  best  illustrated  by  laboratory  experi- 
ments in  which  the  student  is  given  opportunity  to  do  work  in  both 
laboratory  and  lecture  room. 

Psychology  7,  8.    General  Psychology 

Dl.  PmiM  Two  credits  each  semester 

This  course  rovers  much  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  regular  course 
in  general  psychology  ( Psychology  i,  2),  but  more  briefly.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  educational  applications  of  the  principles  of  psychology. 
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REQUIRED  SUBJECT  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

All  courses  in  education  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Education  or 
under  its  direction.  Nearly  all  other  courses  for  students  in  the  School 
of  Education  are  offered  by  other  schools  of  the  University.  Following  is 
a  list  of  all  these  other  courses  that  are  required  of  all  students  in  one 
or  more  of  the  curricula  of  the  School  of  Education.  The  curricula  and 
years  in  which  these  courses  are  required  are  indicated  in  the  outlines 
of  the  several  curricula  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  bulletin.  Descriptions 
of  elective  courses  available  in  other  schools  may  be  found  by  consult- 
ing the  annual  bulletins  of  these  schools. 

English  i,  2.    English  Composition 

Messrs.  Miller,  Heath,  Valente,  Baird,  Dodd,  and  Christler 

Three  credits  each  semester 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  composition,  with  exercises  in  the  analysis 
of  selections  from  the  current  issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other 
periodicals,  and  practice  in  writing  and  criticism. 

Public  Speaking  i.    Public  Speaking. 

Professor  Lane  Two  credits 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  vocal  expression  and  action 
and  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  in  the  interpretation  of 
literature. 

Public  Speaking  2.    Public  Speaking 

Professor  Lane  Two  credits 

A  study  of  specimens  of  public  address  with  emphasis  upon  selection 
of  topic,  plan  of  treatment,  and  conditions  that  called  forth  the  speech. 
This  work  is  supplemented  by  the  preparation  of  original  speeches  planned 
beforehand,  but  delivered  extemporaneously. 

Biology  i,  2.    General  Biology. 

Professor  Fettermann,  Professor  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Zimmerman 

Three  credits  each  semester 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  biological  science  and 
aims  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology  as  well  as  to  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  instruction  in  laboratory  practice. 

Sociology  i,  2.    Principles  of  Sociology. 

Professor  Woodhead  or  Dr.  Tyson  Two  credits  each  semester 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  society.  The  content  and  methods 
of  sociology;  the  nature  of  society.    Discussion  of  the  physical,  biological, 
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and  psychological  aspects  of  social  evolution.  A  review  of  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  for  social  control,  of  industry,  the  family,  and  the 
state.  The  theory  of  social  progress  and  an  application  of  principles  to 
modern  social  problems. 

Physical  Education 

Mr.  Provin,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mrs.  France 

All  regular  students  in  the  undergraduate  schools  located  on  the 
university  campus  are  required  to  earn  before  graduation  four  credits  in 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  of  the  University  at  large,  unless 
regularly  exempted  by  reason  of  physical  disability.  One  credit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  earned  each  semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  The  work  consists  of  instruction  and  practice  in  marching;  cal- 
isthenices,  the  use  of  dumbbells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  parallel  bars,  rings, 
etc.;  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests,  including  rope  climbing,  chinning, 
running,  discus  throwing,  etc.;  swimming;  folk  dancing;  competitive 
games;  and  in  general  all  the  activities  included  in  a  thoro  course 
in  physical  training.  Instruction  is  given  in  methods  of  first  aid  and 
life  saving. 
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